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Since  1980  the  Florida  legislature  has  mandated 
significant  changes  in  Florida's  educational  system.  This 
study  was  undertaken  to  provide  educators  with  information 
about  how  legislators  view  education  and  educational 
lobbyists.  One  hundred  sixty  legislators  were  mailed  a 
set  of  instruments.  Eighty-two  responded  with  usable 
data.  Specifically,  answers  were  sought  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  What  is  the  relationship  of  selected  biographical 
variables  to  legislators'  attitudes  about  education? 

2.  What  is  the  association  of  selected  variables  to 
legislators'  opinions  about  certain  aspects  of  the 
education  lobby? 
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3.  What  sources  of  information  are  preferred  by 
legislators? 

Legislators'  attitudes  about  education  were  measured 
by  Kerlinger  and  Kaya ' s Education  Scale.  Stepwise 
multiple  regression  was  used  to  identify  significant 
relationships.  Opinions  about  aspects  of  the  education 
lobby  were  measured  by  Ziegler  and  Johnson's  Education 
Lobbyist  Index.  Chi-square  was  used  to  identify 
significant  associations.  From  a list  of  sources  of 
information  legislators  chose  in  rank  order  the  three  most 
preferred  sources.  A mean  for  each  source  was  computed 
and  sources  were  ranked  by  mean. 

Significant  findings  were  as  follows: 

1.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the  legislators  who 

responded  had  a traditional  attitude  about  education.  Sex 
was  the  only  biographical  variable  that  made  a 
statistically  significant  contribution  (p.  <.05)  to  the 

variance  in  attitudes  and  it  accounted  for  6%  of  the 
variance. 

2.  No  statistically  significant  association  was 
found  between  selected  variables  and  legislators'  opinions 
about  education  lobbyists.  About  50%  believed  that  the 
education  lobby  was  powerful.  Almost  93%  often  discussed 
educational  matters  with  lobbyists.  Over  68%  were 
influenced  by  lobbyists  on  the  educational  budget.  Less 
than  20%  felt  that  the  education  lobby  could  apply 
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pressure.  About  one-third  responded  that  education 
lobbyists  was  the  best  source  of  information  about 
education. 

3.  Legislators'  most  preferred  source  of  information 
about  education  was  the  education  committee  staff  members. 
Local  school  superintendent  and/or  designated  lobbyist 
was  second.  Teachers'  organizations  and  colleagues  in  the 
legislature  tied  for  third.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
ranked  seventh.  Formal  organizations  of  school  board 
members  and  administrators  ranked  eighth  and  ninth  in  that 
order.  The  governor  scored  last. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Before  one  can  understand  the  Florida  education  lobby 
and  legislators'  perception  of  it,  one  needs  to  become 
familiar  with  the  recent  history  of  the  interactions  of 
educators  and  legislators  in  Florida.  Thomas  Bailey  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  Florida  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  194  9 . He  came  to  that  office  with  past 
experience  as  a teacher,  a principal,  and  president  of  the 
Florida  Education  Association  (FEA).  Ed  Henderson,  a 
close  friend  and  associate  of  Bailey,  was  then  serving  as 
the  appointed  secretary  of  the  FEA.  The  secretary  served 
as  the  executive  director  of  the  organization.  During 
this  time  FEA  membership  was  made  up  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  parents.  Together  these  two  men, 
Bailey  and  Henderson,  backed  by  their  organizations  formed 
what  was  to  become  known  as  the  "Florida  school  lobby." 
Their  influence  reached  its  zenith  in  1957  when  the 
legislature  voted  record  increases  for  capital  outlay, 
teachers'  salaries,  and  six  new  community  colleges. 
During  this  session  they  were  also  able  to  thwart  the 
attempts  of  rural  segregationists  to  pass  a bill  that 
would  have  allowed  local  districts  to  close  their  schools 
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if  threatened  with  desegregation.  The  success  of  the  1957 
session  was  to  haunt  them  for  years  to  come  (White,  1975, 
pp . 1-4 ) . 

In  1961  Farris  Bryant  was  elected  governor  of 
Florida.  He  believed  that  a restrictive  tax  base  would 
bring  economic  growth  to  Florida.  Schools  could  become 
victims  of  this  tax  base  but  that  was  a secondary  concern. 
"Insisting  that  money  alone  will  not  educate,  Bryant 
warned  that  the  state  could  not  afford  to  spend  75  million 
dollars  for  an  across  the  board  teacher  raise  advocated  by 
Bailey  and  Henderson"  (White,  1975,  p.  12).  During 
Bryant's  tenure  educators  continued  to  press  for  more 
money  without  success. 

Haydon  Burns  became  governor  in  1965  . He  was  elected 
on  the  same  platform  as  Bryant.  He  promised  no  new  taxes. 
Bailey  and  Henderson  attempted  to  mount  a "grass  roots" 
campaign  to  convince  the  legislature  that  the  public  would 
support  additional  taxes  for  education.  The  legislature 
and  the  governor  blocked  their  way.  "The  proportion  of 
state  support  in  Florida's  education  dollar  [was]  below 
40%  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years.  The  law  makers 
would  do  nothing  to  relieve  school  board  dependence  on  a 
local  tax  support  riddled  with  inequities"  (White,  1975  , 
p.  21 ) . 

Through  their  local  associations,  teachers  became 
more  vocal.  The  legislature  and  the  governor  held  firm  in 
their  position  of  no  new  taxes.  Bailey  and  Henderson 
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tried  to  negotiate  a truce  among  teachers'  groups,  school 
administrators,  parents,  and  legislators.  However, 
sensing  that  there  was  little  or  no  hope  of  rebuilding  the 
education  lobby  in  Florida,  Bailey  resigned  his  office  in 
1965.  Floyd  Christ ian , the  Superintendent  of  Pinellas 
County  Public  Schools,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Burns  to 
replace  Bailey.  Christian  had  had  a long  career  in 
education,  ranging  from  teacher  and  coach  to  the  first 
local  school  superintendent  appointed  by  the  elected 
school  board  (White,  1975,  p.  32). 


In  1966  the  first  Republican  governor  in  recent  times 
was  elected  in  Florida.  Claude  Kirk  was  also  the  third 
governor  to  be  elected  on  an  austerity  campaign.  During 
the  1967  legislative  session  Kirk  vetoed  $132,000,000  in 
appropriations  for  education.  This  gave  the  state  $3.00 
less  per  pupil  than  in  the  previous  year  (White,  1975,  p. 
35).  Henderson  followed  Bailey's  lead  and  resigned  in 
1967  as  secretary  of  the  FEA.  He  was  replaced  by  Phil 
Constans.  Constans  held  a Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Florida  and  had  served  as  both  president  and  lobbyist  for 
the  FEA.  On  June  4,  1967,  the  FEA  under  Constans'  lead 
called  for  a national  campaign  to  discourage  the  movement 
of  business  and  industry  to  Florida  due  to  Florida's  poor 
support  for  education.  The  following  day  the  National 
Education  Association  (NEA)  imposed  economic  sanctions  on 
the  state.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  Christian,  Kirk  called  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  to  address  the  problems 
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of  education.  The  legislature  passed  a compromise  bill 
which  raised  the  per-pupil  expenditure  to  $674  and 
guaranteed  a minimum  teaching  salary  of  $5  , 300  , almost  a 
$1,000  a year  raise.  However,  Constans,  unhappy  with  the 
bill,  announced  a teacher  strike  on  February  29,  1968, 

which  marked  the  end  of  a unified  lobby  for  education. 
The  FEA  emerged  from  the  strike  with  heavy  losses  in 
membership,  a nearly  bankrupt  treasury,  and  a distorted 
public  image  (White,  1975,  p.  80).  In  1970  the  FEA 
adopted  a plan  to  restructure  the  organization  to  make  it 
more  responsive  and  more  responsible  to  the  teacher. 

Two  other  events  coincided  with  the  above,  the 
reapportionment  of  the  Florida  legislature  and  govern- 
mental reorganization.  Reapportionment  meant  that  the  14 
urban  counties,  such  as  Dade  and  Broward,  would  now  have  a 
majority  in  the  legislature.  This  also  meant  that  the 
Republican  party  would  grow  in  strength.  Governmental 
reorganization  enabled  the  legislature  to  hire  its  own 
staff  specialists.  No  longer  would  the  legislature  have 
to  rely  on  the  education  lobby  as  its  primary  source  of 
information  about  education  (Fergusson,  1982  ; Kimbrough, 
Wattenbarger , & Alexander,  1984). 

Since  1971  Florida's  governors  have  been 
pr o -educa t i o n . Major  changes  have  been  undertaken  in 

education  since  that  time.  Who  initiated  these  changes? 
A report  published  by  the  Select  Joint  Committee  on 
Public  Schools  of  the  Florida  Legislature  ( 1978)  stated 
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that  "In  subsequent  years  [after  1968]  the  Legislature 
moved  fully  into  its  present  role  as  the  major  policy  body 
for  public  education  at  the  state  level"  (p.  24).  Where 

do  legislators  receive  information  about  educational 
policy  and/or  oversight  on  already  passed  legislation?  In 
the  above  mentioned  report,  when  legislators  were  asked 
how  frequently  they  contacted  educators,  they  responded 
that  a teacher,  a member  of  the  local  board  of  education, 
and  a superintendent  of  schools  were  contacted  fairly 
often,  frequently,  or  on  a regular  basis  (p.  400). 

Thirty-six  of  the  66  legislators  also  responded  that  the 
information  they  received  from  the  Florida  Department  of 
Education  (DOE)  was  inadequate  (p.  401). 

Fergusson  (1982)  found  that  state  leaders,  including 
legislators,  thought  that  the  governor  was  the  most 
influential  force  for  public  school  legislation.  The  FEA, 
the  Florida  Teaching  Profession  (FTP),  and  the  Florida 
School  Boards'  Association  tied  for  second  place. 
However,  when  asked  to  rank  the  group  or  groups  that 
initiated  the  most  changes  in  educational  legislation,  the 
respondents  named  legislative  staff,  the  DOE,  teachers' 
organizations  (FTP,  FEA),  and  key  legislators  in  that 
order  (p.  113  ) . 

Halperin  (1974)  noted  that  legislators  regarded 
educators  as  poor  sources  of  information  who  did  not 
understand  the  political  process.  Legislators  felt  that 
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educators  simply  wanted  more  money  and  less  account- 
ability. Educators,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  legislators  as 
poorly  informed  on  educational  matters  ( pp . 189-190). 
Ziegler  and  Baer  (1969)  pointed  out  that  in  Massachusetts, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  and  Utah  the  legislators' 
preferred  source  of  information  about  education  was 
colleagues  in  the  legislature.  The  authors  concluded  that 

in  order  to  understand  the  attitude  of  legislators 
towards  interest  groups  (and  by  inference,  the 
behavior  of  legislators  with  regard  to  lobbyists),  we 
have  to  understand  legislators'  self-perceptions  in 
relation  to  their  constituents,  party,  and  any  other 
behavioral  cues.  (p.  6) 

Lobbying  in  Florida  (1985)  listed  almost  3,200 
registered  lobbyists  representing  99  special  interest 
categories.  Of  these,  404  lobbyists  represented  151 
educational  organizations.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
lobbyists  attempt  to  affect  educational  legislation. 
However,  as  every  legislator  cannot  listen  to  every 
lobbyist,  which  organization  or  lobbyist  is  perceived  to 
speak  with  the  loudest  voice?  Lobbyists  also  need  to  know 
which  legislators  are  more  pro-education.  Therefore,  it 
seemed  appropriate  to  study  (a)  biographical  data  that 
might  be  related  to  a legislator's  attitude  about 
education,  (b)  the  prevailing  attitude  about  education  in 
Florida,  (c)  legislators'  opinions  about  educational 
lobbyists,  and  (a)  legislators'  preferred  sources  of 
information  about  education. 
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The  Problem 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  focus  of  this  study  was  attitudes  about  education 
of  members  of  the  1984-86  Florida  legislature,  their 
opinions  about  educational  lobbyists,  and  their  preferred 
sources  of  information  about  education.  Using  a 
questionnaire  survey  answers  were  sought  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  What  is  the  relative  contribution  of  age,  sex, 
political  affiliation,  and  highest  level  of  education 
attained  of  the  members  of  the  1 9 8 4 - 1 9 8 6 Florida 
legislature  to  their  attitudes  towards  education? 

2.  To  what  extent  is  there  an  association  between 
the  presumed  dependent  variables  (a)  the  number  of  times 
Florida  legislators  saw  educational  lobbyists  as  powerful, 
(b)  whether  or  not  legislators  often  discussed  educational 
matters  with  educational  lobbyists,  (c)  the  number  of 
times  Florida  legislators  reported  that  educational 
lobbyists  influenced  their  vote  on  the  education  budget, 
(d)  the  number  of  times  Florida  legislators  saw 
educational  lobbyists  as  having  the  ability  to  apply 
pressure,  and  (e)  the  number  of  times  Florida  legislators 
reported  educational  lobbyists  as  the  best  source  of 
information  about  education  and  the  presumed  independent 
variables,  (a)  the  traditional  or  progressive  attitude 
about  education  of  Florida  legislators,  (b)  the  party 
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affiliation  of  Florida  legislators,  and  (c)  the  sex  of 
Florida  legislators? 

3.  What  sources  of  information  about  education  were 
most  preferred  by  Florida  legislators? 

Significance  of  the  Study 

In  undertaking  the  present  study  the  researcher 
believed  that  the  results  of  the  investigation  would  be  of 
interest  to  educational  leaders  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  data  analysis  revealed  significant  relationships 
among  the  biographical  data,  attitudes  about  education, 
opinions  about  educational  lobbyists,  and  preferred 
sources  of  information  about  education.  Specifically,  it 
was  believed  that  the  study  would  be  useful  in  that 
educational  leaders  would  be  provided  with 

1.  information  as  to  whether  or  not  certain 
biographical  data  are  related  to  a legislator's  attitude 
about  education; 

2.  an  understanding  as  to  whether  a progressive  or 
traditional  attitude  about  education  is  prevalent  in  the 
Florida  legislature; 

3.  information  as  to  how  Florida  legislators 
perceive  certain  aspects  concerning  educational  lobbyists; 

4.  insight  relative  to  the  extent  of  the 
relationships  which  may  exist  between  a legislator's  sex, 
party  affiliation,  and  attitude  about  education  and 
opinions  about  certain  aspects  concerning  education 
lobbyists;  and 
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5.  data  about  how  Florida  legislators  value  sources 
of  information  about  education. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Attitude . Kreech  and  Crutchfield  (1948)  defines 
attitude  as  an  "enduring  organization  of  motivational, 
perceptual,  and  cognitive  processes  with  respect  to  some 
aspect  of  the  individual's  world"  (p.  152). 

Biographical  instrument.  The  author  designed  a 
f o u r - q u e s t i o n instrument  which  was  used  in  this 
dissertation  to  collect  data  on  age,  party  affiliation, 
highest  level  of  education  attained,  and  sex. 

Education  committee  staff  members.  The  Florida 
Legislature  employs  staff  to  provide  information  and 
assistance  to  its  committees.  These  are  the  persons 
employed  to  counsel  the  Education  Committee. 

Education  Lobbyist  Index.  Ziegler  and  Johnson, 
1972,  developed  a f i ve -que s t i o n instrument  to  measure 
legislators'  opinions  about  educational  lobbyists.  It  was 
administered  to  582  legislators  in  four  states. 

Education  Scale.  Kerlinger  and  Kaya  (1959) 
developed  a twenty-item  instrument  to  measure  attitudes 
about  education.  A score  of  60  or  less  indicates  a 
traditional  attitude  about  education.  A score  greater 
than  60  indicates  a progressive  attitude  about  education. 

Florida  Association  of  School  Administrators.  This 
organization  provides  educational  services  to  all 
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administrators  of  Florida  public  schools.  It  also  lobbies 
for  educational  concerns  before  the  Florida  legislature. 

Florida  Commissioner  of  Education.  This  state 
officer  is  elected  to  be  the  administrator  of  the  Florida 
Department  of  Education. 

Florida  School  Boards'  Association.  This 
organization  represents  local  school  board  members.  Its 
services  consist  of  lobbying  for  and  training  of  school 
board  members. 

Legislator . Persons  are  elected  to  the  Florida 
Senate  for  four  years  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  two  years.  These  duly  elected  members  of  the 
legislature  meet  annually,  in  session,  to  make  laws  that 
govern  the  state. 

Local  school  superintendent.  The  administrative 
head  of  the  local  school  district  is  either  elected  at 
large  or  appointed  by  the  local  school  board. 

Progressive  attitude  about  education.  A score  of 
61  or  more  on  Kerlinger  and  Kaya ' s Education  Scale  is 
indicative  of  a person  whose  prime  concerns  are  student 
growth,  individual  differences,  and  pupil  motivation. 

School  board  member.  These  duly  elected  persons 
are  responsible  for  the  public  school  policy  making  at  the 
school  district  level  in  Florida. 

Traditional  attitude  about  education.  A score  of 
60  or  less  on  Kerlinger  and  Kaya  ' s Education  Scale  is 
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indicative  of  a person  whose  prime  concerns  are 
discipline,  truth,  mastery  of  subject  matters,  and 
control . 


Delimitations 

This  study  was  confined  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  The  variables  were  confined  to  age,  party 
affiliation,  sex,  highest  level  of  education  attained, 
score  on  the  Education  Scale,  score  on  the  Education 
Lobbyist  Index,  and  ranking  of  preferred  sources  of 
information  about  education. 

2.  The  potential  participants  were  limited  to  those 
160  members  of  the  1984-86  Florida  legislature,  and  usable 
responses  were  received  from  82  legislators. 

Limitations 

This  study  was  limited  due  to  the  reasons: 

1.  The  design  was  ex  post  facto:  hence,  no  causal 

inferences  between  the  presumed  dependent  variables  and 
the  presumed  independent  variables  can  be  made. 

2.  Other  variables  may  have  existed  that  could  have 
significantly  affected  the  presumed  dependent  variables. 

3.  The  external  validity  of  the  results  is  suspect 
as  only  82  of  the  160  members  of  the  Florida  legislature 
provided  some  usable  data.  As  such,  it  cannot  be  assumed 
that  the  results  are  representative  of  the  total 
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population  of  the  1984-86  Florida  legislature  or  of  any 
other  legislative  body. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  reported  in  five  chapters.  Chapter  II 
contains  a review  of  literature  about  the  separation  of 
education  and  politics,  background  on  interest  group 
theory,  studies  of  lobbyists  with  particular  emphasis  on 
education  as  a lobby,  and  literature  dealing  with 
attitudes  about  education.  Chapter  III  provides  a 
description  of  the  instrumentation  and  methodology 
employed  in  the  study.  Presented  in  Chapter  IV  is  an 
analysis  of  the  data  generated  by  the  research.  In 
Chapter  V the  results  of  the  study  are  summarized  and 
recommendations  are  presented. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
literature  relating  to  the  separation  of  education  and 
politics  is  examined  in  the  first  section.  The  second 
section  provides  background  on  the  theory  of  interest 
groups  as  they  impact  government.  The  third  section  is 
focused  on  studies  of  lobbyists  with  particular  emphasis 
on  education  as  a lobby.  The  last  section  is  an  overview 
of  the  literature  dealing  with  attitudes  about  education. 


Separation  of  Education  and  Politics 
"During  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
maxim  'politics  should  be  kept  out  of  education  and 
education  out  of  politics'  was  held  to  be  somewhat  sacred" 
(Harrington,  1 976  , p.  2).  Nunnery  and  Kimbrough  (1971) 
reported  that  this  belief  emanated  from  the  governmental 
reform  movement  during  the  first  part  of  this  century. 
Other  authors  have  offered  differing  reasons  for  the 
prevailing  belief  of  the  value  of  keeping  politics  and 
education  separate.  Brownwell  (1955)  stated  that  some 
educators  believed  that  education  should  become  a fourth 
branch  of  government  (p.  135).  Judd  ( 1958)  offered  two 
interesting  and  somewhat  questionable  propositions  to 
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maintain  the  separateness  of  education:  (a)  individuals 

responsible  for  the  management  of  schools  should  be  given 

longer  tenure  in  office  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the 

changing  tides  of  politics  and  (b)  more  educational 

officials  should  be  elected  to  office  in  order  to  reflect 

the  will  of  the  people  (p.  34).  Walker  (1956)  warned  that 

education  must  be  kept  separate  from  politics  to  prevent 

using  jobs  in  the  schools  as  a reward  for  political 

workers  and  to  keep  the  schools  from  being  used  as  a 

propaganda  machine  (p.  475). 

The  idea  of  keeping  education  and  politics  separated 

has  caused  problems  for  educators  and  for  the  system  as  a 

whole.  Bailey,  Frost,  Marsh,  and  Wood  (1962)  stated  that 

this  failure  to  understand  political  realities  has 
resulted  in  the  general  inability  of  those  interested 
in  education  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  adequate 
public  support.  In  other  cases  because  of  the  low 
visibility  of  educational  politics,  astute 
manipulators  and  single  track  reformers  have  been 
able  to  achieve  for  segments  of  education  advantages 
which  should  have  been  achieved  only  for  education  as 
a whole.  (pp.  ix-x) 

Bowles  (1968)  pointed  out  that  keeping  politics  and 
education  separate  has  resulted  in  the  initiation  of 
educational  policy  from  outside  the  ranks  of  professional 
education  (p.  340). 

Education  has  maintained  a separation  not  just  from 
the  federal  and  state  government  but  also  from  local 
government.  This  has  been  criticized  by  writers  in  the 
field  of  public  administration.  Based  on  his  findings  in 
a study  of  200  suburban  school  systems  and  their 
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relationship  to  urban  government,  Roscoe  Martin  (1962) 
stated  that 

public  education  therefore  shuns  urban  government, 
its  institutions,  and  its  works,  preferring  to  go 
alone  as  a public  program  entirely  separate  from 
local  government,  with  which  in  principle  and  as  a 
matter  of  tradition  and  doctrine  the  public  schools 
are  identified. 

Thus  is  the  circle  closed  and  the  paradox 
completed.  Thus  does  the  public  school  heralded  by 
its  champions  as  the  cornerstone  of  democracy  reject 
the  political  world  in  which  democratic  institutions 
operate.  (p.  89) 

In  defense  of  their  desire  not  to  see  the  schools  as 
a department  of  government  (e.g.,  police  department), 
educators  point  to  the  unique  function  of  education  in 
influencing  society.  Educators  contend  that  such  a unique 
function  should  be  answerable  directly  to  the  people 
through  an  elected  board  of  education  (Martin,  19  62  , p. 
8 ) . Some  of  the  above  may  stem  from  a false  definition  of 
politics  upon  which  educators  based  their  actions  and 
beliefs.  lannacone  (1967)  defined  as  political  "that 
segment  of  social  life  involving  the  activities  and 
relationships  of  individuals,  groups  and  associations 
resulting  in  or  intended  to  result  in,  decisions  by  any 
governmental  policy-making  body"  (p.  4).  Kimbrough  (1964) 
went  even  a step  further  when  he  stated,  "If  the 
educational  leader  and  his  staff  have  any  opinions  about 
educational  policy  and  take  action  accordingly,  public 
education  in  that  district  is  involved  in  politics"  (p. 
275).  lannacone  (1967)  seemed  to  believe  that  the  myth  of 
separation  had  come  about  because  educators  have  failed  to 
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understand  the  true  meaning  of  politics.  He  implied  that 
educators  believe  that  politics  are  "dirty."  Thus  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  task  of  educating  children 
about  the  American  form  of  government  mistrust  that  very 
form  and  those  we  elect  (p.  7). 

The  separation  of  politics  and  education  appears  to 
be  an  idea  of  the  past.  Many  educational  writers  have 
proposed  that  students  of  educational  administration 
become  well  versed  in  the  political  process.  Kimbrough 
(1964)  proposed  that  not  just  the  leaders  in  education  but 
also  the  teachers  need  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
tenets  of  political  science  in  order  to  become  more 
effective  as  leaders  in  education  (p.  276).  Walker  (1956) 
said  that  political  scientists'  contribution  to  the  field 
of  education  can  be  twofold:  first,  to  improve  what  is 
taught  about  politics  in  the  classroom  and  second,  to 
improve  administrators'  practice  of  politics  (p.  475). 

Guthrie  and  Reed  (1986)  summarized  well  the  relation- 
ship of  education  and  politics  when  they  noted  that 

Americans  are  not  always  comfortable  considering  the 
linkage  between  education  and  politics.  Indeed,  much 
of  the  ethos  of  professional  education  is  filled  with 
the  need  to  sustain  a separation  between  political 
activity  and  public  schooling.  Historians  and 
political  analysts  refer  to  this  condition  as 
education's  apolitical  myth.  . . . Much  of  this  myth 
can  be  traced  to  progressive  era  reforms  which,  at 
the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  attempted  to 
separate  educational  policy  making  from  the 
mainstream  of  partisan  politics. 

Whatever  the  public  perception,  the  reality  was 
and  to  growing  degree  is,  that  education  is  a part  of 
the  political  system.  An  undertaking  which  commands 
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in  excess  of  7 percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
touches  the  lives  of  more  than  fifty  million  individ- 
uals, employs  more  than  four  million  individuals,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  a major  institution  responsible  for 
incullcating  societal  values  can  hardly  expect  to  go 
unnoticed  by  the  political  system.  (pp.  27-28) 

The  political  awareness  of  all  areas  of  the  educational 

community  is  becoming  more  apparent.  In  1983  the  American 

Vocational  Association  (AVA)  sponsored  a workshop  attended 

by  30  vocational  educators  from  nine  states.  This 

workshop  was  being  held  as  part  of  AVA ' s five  year 

emphasis  on  "improving  the  profession  nationally  by 

helping  the  states  track  the  issues,  share  information, 

and  develop  sound  state  legislative  agendas"  (Sullivan, 

198  3 , p.  40).  This  workshop  came  about  in  response  to  a 

need  felt  by  vocational  educators  to  respond  to  the  cuts 

in  federal  funding.  To  accomplish  this  vocational 

educators  felt  that  they  had  to  become  more  involved  in 

the  state  legislative  process.  Participants  were  told 

that  they  had  to  form  clear,  simple  goals.  "You've  got  to 

be  able  to  tell  a legislator  what  you  want  in  the  first 

three  minutes.  After  that,  they've  already  tuned  you  out" 

(p.  41 ) . 

Educational  researchers  are  also  ready  to  join  in  the 

political  process.  This  segment  of  the  educational 

community  can  assist  in  providing  clear  information 

concerning  the  major  political  issues.  David  Florio 

(1983)  summed  up  the  steps  that  need  to  be  taken. 

Awareness  of  the  timing  of  congressional  action  is 
critical.  The  train  stops  once  every  3 to  5 years  on 
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the  legislative  reauthorization  cycle.  Educators  and 
researchers  must  have  their  evidence  ready  or  suffer 
a missed  opportunity.  (p.  15) 

The  education  community  also  needs  to  be  aware  of  the 
issues  and  be  in  a position  to  offer  constructive  advice 
and  criticism.  "Researchers  are  best  able  to  'elbow  their 
way'  into  the  political  arena  when  they  have  worked  to 
make  their  messages  clear,  concise,  and  targeted  on  the 
topic  at  hand"  (Florio,  1983,  p.  16). 

Representative  Cec  Heftel,  a fourth  term  member  of 
the  U.  S.  Congress  from  Hawaii,  writing  in  AGB  Reports 
( 1984),  advised  the  higher  education  community  to  enter 
the  political  arena:  "It  is  imperative  that  colleges 
strengthen  their  political  clout  and  become  active 
lobbyists  on  their  own  behalf"  (p.  11)  He  told  about  an 
amendment  to  a budget  resolution  that  added  $650  million 
to  postsecondary  education.  The  overwhelming  support  from 
educators  across  the  country  caused  that  bill  to  pass  the 
house  301  to  65.  An  opponent  to  the  bill  remained  off  the 
floor  during  the  debate  due  to  the  lobbying  from  the 
higher  education  community. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  that  educators  no 
longer  believe  that  education  must  remain  outside  of  the 
political  sphere.  As  educators  become  more  familiar  with 
the  political  process,  they  tend  to  interact  with  law- 
makers more  frequently.  Education  is  a major  interest 
group.  As  such,  the  next  section  deals  with  the  theory  of 
interest  groups  and  their  interaction  with  government. 
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Interest  Group  Theory 

In  the  1945  edition  of  Alexis  de  Tocq  u e v i 1 1 e ' s 
classic  book  written  during  his  travels  to  Ainerica  in 
1830,  he  observed  that  Americans  tended  to  join  together 
for  all  kinds  of  reasons.  These  associations  seemed  to  be 
distinctly  American.  He  noted  that  very  often  these 
groups  would  attack  legislation  or  even  draft  legislation 
that  the  group  felt  was  needed  (p.  166).  During  the 

nineteenth  century  political  scientists  had  concerned 
themselves  with  the  study  of  the  formal  institutions. 
James  Bryce  (1909),  in  his  presidential  address  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association,  called  upon  political  scientists  to  study  not 
only  the  formal  institutional  aspects  of  politics  but  also 
(a)  "the  needs  it  was  meant  to  meet  and  the  purposes  it 
actually  serves,"  (b)  "the  character  of  the  men  who  work 
in  it,"  and  (c)  "the  traditional  color  of  the  institution" 
(p.  7).  Thus  political  science  was  moving  beyond  the 
institution  into  studies  of  the  actors  and  groups  who 
impacted  the  system. 

Although  ignored  by  contemporaries,  Bentley's  work 
written  in  1908  and  reprinted  in  1967,  The  Process  of 
Cover  nme  n t , merits  discussion.  Ogdegard  in  the  foreward 
of  the  1967  edition  of  Bentley's  book,  praised  Bentley  for 
developing  a theory  of  government  "as  a process  in  which 
interest  groups  are  the  players  and  not  the  protagonists. 
They  are  not  individuals  but  groups,  for  the  individual 
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himself  is  but  the  product  of  the  group  action  and 
conditioning"  (p.  6).  Olson  (1970)  pointed  out  that 

Bentley  believed  that  groups  held  the  ultimate  power  to 
affect  legislative  change.  The  power  was  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  in  the  group.  Larger  (general  interest) 
groups  dominated  small  (narrow  interest)  groups.  He  did 
not  fear  the  pressure  of  special  interest  groups.  If  a 
special  interest  group  became  too  powerful,  another 
interest  group  would  rise  up  to  neutralize  this  power. 

Dickinson  (1929),  using  sociological  and 
anthropological  data,  presented  an  interpretation  of 
politics  based  on  group  interests.  He  argued  that 
"conflict  between  groups  is  inevitable"  (p.  299).  Order 
is  not  the  suppression  of  conflict  but  rather  the 
readjustment  of  human  relations  in  the  course  of  conflict. 
"Government,  like  the  human  will,  is  motivated  by  the 
very  forces  which  it  governs;  its  function  is  only  to 
arrange  them  in  a more  orderly  pattern"  (p.  619). 

Truman's  well  known  book.  The  Governmental  Process 
(1951),  continued  the  work  of  Bentley.  Reviewing  this 
book  for  the  American  Political  Science  Review, 
Leiserson  (1951)  forecast  that  it  would  be  adopted 
enthusiastically  by  teachers  of  political  science  because 
it  contained  a framework  for  presenting  "the  great  mass  of 
empirical,  historical,  and  descriptive  materials  that 
political  science  has  accumulated  about  the  'realities'  of 
political  organizations"  (p.  1193).  An  interest  group  was 
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defined  by  Truman  (1951)  as  "a  shared  attitude  group  that 
makes  certain  claims  upon  other  groups  in  the  society.  If 
and  when  it  makes  its  claim  through  or  upon  any  of  the 
institutions  of  government,  it  becomes  a political 
interest  group"  (p.  37).  Truman  (1951)  saw  groups  at  the 
heart  of  the  political  process.  "The  considerable 
political  importance  of  associations  . . . lies  not  only 
in  their  strong  tendency  to  operate  through  or  upon  the 
institutions  of  government  but  in  their  stabilizing 
functions"  (p.  43).  Overlapping  membership  in  groups  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  stabilizing  effect  (p.  509). 
The  success  or  failure  of  a group  to  achieve  its  desired 
ends  will  depend  upon  three  factors:  (a)  the  group's 

position  in  society,  (b)  the  internal  characteristics  of 
the  group,  and  (c)  the  governmental  institutions 
themselves  (p.  507). 

Kimbrough  (1964)  applied  interest  group  theory  to 
educational  politics.  "The  greatest  unofficial  influence 
upon  educational  policy-making  is  the  plurality  of 
competing  formal  interest  groups  and  associations  through 
which  the  special  interests  of  the  people  are  effectively 
and  forcefully  expressed"  (p.  13).  The  actions  of  these 
groups  are  difficult  to  assess  and  they  often  fail  to 
achieve  their  desired  results.  One  reason  for  this  may  be 
due  to  the  ineffective  use  of  the  group's  resources. 

Hunter  (1953)  and  Mills  (1956)  identified  the 
importance  of  the  informal  association  as  it  affected 
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government.  Both  authors  believed  that  formal  groups  were 
not  the  major  source  of  power  in  government.  Hunter 
( 1953  ) used  the  reputational  approach  to  study  the  power 
structure  in  a community.  He  found  that  a small  number  of 
influentials  controlled  the  decisions  of  that  community. 
This  group  was  not  an  organized  interest  group,  but  rather 
informal  and  "behind  the  scenes."  Mills  (1956)  used 
positional  and  distributional  analysis  to  show  that 
American  politics  was  controlled  by  elites  who  attempted 
to  dictate  the  outcome  of  major  decisions  that  would  be  in 
their  collective  interest.  Makielski  (1980)  gave  one 
explanation  for  the  belief  that  government  is  controlled 
by  elites. 

The  higher  the  economic  status  the  more  likely  a 
person  is  to  belong  to  a pressure  group,  and  without 
question  the  major  business  corporations, 
associations  of  high  status  professions  such  as 
doctors  and  lawyers  and  the  middle  class  are  more 
active  in  pursuing  their  interests  before 
governmental  agencies  than  are  the  "little  people." 
(p.  4) 

Dahl  (1961)  criticized  the  "elite  theory"  of  Hunter  and 
Mills.  He  believed  that  competing  groups,  rather  than 
elites,  would  lead  to  a consensus  on  values  for  the 
community.  Although  it  would  appear  that  these  theories 
are  at  odds,  they  both  uphold  the  belief  that  associations 
whether  they  be  formal  or  informal  are  important  in  the 
study  of  government. 


Using  statistics  compiled  by  Denise  Akey,  editor  of 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Associations.  15th  Edition,  1980, 
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Hrebenar  and  Scott  (1982)  reported  that  there  were  more 
than  14,000  national  nonprofit  organizations  in  the  United 
States  (pp.  8-10).  How  many  of  these  groups  involved 
themselves  in  politics  was  unknown.  However,  it  was 
estimated  that  there  are  more  than  200,000  different 
groups  that  exist  on  the  state  and  local  level  in  the 
United  States  (p.  12).  It  is  apparent  from  these  numbers 
that  Americans  do  join  together  for  many  reasons.  One 
reason  is  to  impact  on  governmental  decisions.  Hrebenar 
and  Scott  (1982)  reinforced  the  importance  of  interest 
group  theory. 

Group  theory  . . . continues  to  be  a fruitful  path  to 
follow  in  the  search  to  understand  why  people  get 
involved  in  politics  and  the  investigation  of 
governmental  decision  making.  Finally  its  prominent 
place  as  an  analytical  framework  once  again  reminds 
us  of  the  significant  roles  played  by  interest  groups 
in  our  political  system.  (p.  14) 

Interest  group  theory  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
study  of  organizational  power.  "The  organization  comes 
into  being  when  an  initial  group  of  influencers  join 
together  to  pursue  a common  mission"  (Mintzberg,  1984,  p. 
22).  Organizations  have  both  internal  and  external 
influencers.  The  internal  influencers  are  the  full-time 
employees  who  made  the  decisions  and  set  the  goals  of  the 
organization.  The  external  influencers  are  those  who  are 
not  employed  within  the  organization  but  use  their  bases 
of  influence  to  affect  the  behavior  of  the  organization 
(p.  26).  External  influencers  are  governments,  the 

general  public,  and  special  interest  groups.  "The 
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external  influencers  try  to  impose  all  kinds  of  formal 
constraints  on  the  organization,  many  of  them 
contradictory;  they  watch  over  it  for  violations  of 
social  norms — at  least  their  social  norms"  (p.  423).  One 

of  the  roles  of  the  organizational  executive  is  to  listen 
to,  negotiate  with,  or  attempt  to  pacify  external 
influencers.  In  school  systems  the  legislature  is  an 
external  influencer.  When  the  executive  or  school 
superintendent  is  working  with  the  legislature,  he  or  she 
is  a lobbyist. 

As  each  member  of  an  interest  group  cannot  actively 
advocate  the  group's  beliefs,  most  groups  appoint  one  or 
more  of  their  members  to  act  as  a lobbyist.  The  public 
often  views  the  lobbyist  as  a man  with  money  in  his 
pockets  waiting  to  bribe  a legislator  (Cones,  1979,  pp. 
27-31).  Dauer  (1984)  defined  lobbying  as  "activities 
aimed  at  getting  government  to  do  what  individuals  and 
groups  want  them  to  do"  (p.  651). 

Education  as  a Lobby 

Bailey  et  al.,  (1962)  conducted  one  of  the  first 
major  studies  of  educational  lobbying.  The  focus  of  this 
study  was  the  attempt  to  increase  state  aid  for  public 
schools  in  the  Northeast.  The  impetus  for  increased  state 
funding  began  in  the  colleges  of  education,  specifically 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Graduates  of  this 
school  were  in  strategic  positions  in  the  Northeast. 
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However,  these  men  were  not  able  to  institute  changes  in 
funding  without  additional  support  from  the  various 
states'  political  systems.  The  authors  identified  several 
levels  of  support  for  increased  state  funding. 

The  first  group  studied  was  political  officialdom. 
There  were  three  levels  within  this  group.  State  boards 
of  education  was  the  first  level.  These  boards  varied  in 
size,  title,  and  responsibility.  Although  the  activities 
of  the  key  officials  on  these  boards  were  important,  the 
final  determinant  of  success  rested  with  the  second  level 
of  political  officialdom,  the  legislature  and  the  governor 
( pp . 25-29 ) . 

For  many  schoolmen  this  was  the  part  of  the  system 
where  they  believed  that  partisan  politics  became 
involved . 

Over  and  over  again  our  studies  have  shown  the 
energizing  influence  of  governors  and  the  power  and 
importance  of  key  governors.  Furthermore,  the 
political  parties  in  states  where  such  organizations 
count  have  taken  important  stands  on  educational 
policy.  Even  in  those  states  where  partisan  reaction 
has  been  derivative,  one  must  assign  credit  to 
political  friends  of  schoolmen  who  have  given 
priority  to  education's  cause.  (p.  30) 

Special  commissions  were  identified  as  the  third 
level  of  political  officialdom  by  the  authors. 
Legislators  could  delay  a decision  by  referring  a problem 
to  these  commissions.  Commissions  tended  to  involve  more 
people  and  were  often  able  to  find  ways  around  political 
roadblocks  (p.  32). 
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The  next  group  studied  was  educational  associations 
and  citizen  action  groups.  In  the  states  studied,  the 
more  professional-oriented  associations  boasted  the  larger 
membership,  around  90%.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1960  teachers'  unions  rarely  exerted  influence  at  the 
state-level  politics  except  to  testify  before  legislative 
committees.  The  associations  of  superintendents  and 
sometimes  principals  seemed  to  clearly  understand  the 
importance  of  state  action.  Citizen  action  groups 
differed  widely  in  political  expertise.  However,  they 
were  able  to  arouse  considerable  political  influence  for 
matters  they  considered  important  (p.  39). 

The  last  group  to  impact  educational  policy  outcomes 
was  the  pro-business  forces.  This  group  was  usually  seen 
as  anti-tax.  However,  in  the  eight  states  studied  it 
appeared  that  this  group  opposed  only  taxation  that  they 
viewed  as  discriminatory  against  business.  They  seemed  to 
oppose  any  rise  in  the  property  tax  but  were  not  opposed 
to  the  sales  tax  (p.  42). 

Masters,  Salisbury,  and  Eliot  (1964  ) concentrated  on 
how  public  school  policy  was  made  in  three  states: 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  These  states  were 
chosen  by  the  researchers  as  they  had  access  to 
influential  political  and  educational  leaders.  The 
objective  of  this  study  was  to  "look  first  at  groups, 
individuals  and  governmental  agencies  that  have  a direct 
and  tangible  stake  in  the  outcome  of  educational  decisions 
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or  have  the  formal  responsibility  for  them"  (p.  7).  The 
authors  attempted  to  answer  the  following  questions;  (a) 
How  do  influentials  in  educational  policy  make  decisions? 
(b)  Are  policy  decisions  made  in  response  to  public 
pressure  or  to  organized  interest  groups?  (c)  Is  power  in 
the  hands  of  an  identifiable  power  structure  or  is  it 
fragmented?  (d)  Is  there  a distinctive  political  style 
related  to  these  decisions?  (e)  Are  these  policies  shaped 
by  larger  state  political  factors?  (f)  What  factors 
produced  consensus  or  generated  controversy?  (p.  9). 

Among  the  findings  of  this  study  by  Masters  et  al . 
(1964)  were  the  following: 

1.  Few,  if  any,  educational  proposals  emanate  from 
the  general  public. 

2.  Educational  issues  can  become  very  controversial 
even  in  the  absence  of  an  anti-school  lobby. 

3.  Educational  innovators,  the  proposers  of  change, 
usually  have  a stake  in  the  outcome. 

4.  The  more  knowledgeable  about  the  political 
process  a representative  of  a group  is,  the  better  able  he 
or  she  is  to  control  the  aims,  directions,  and  priorities 
of  the  group. 

5.  Education  lacks  the  status  of  the  other  interest 
groups;  hence  legislators  avoid  direct  involvement  with 
educators . 

6.  Elected  state  superintendents  lack  the 
professional  neutrality  to  be  an  effective  force.  (The 
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authors  exempted  Florida  from  this  statement  as  the 
Florida  Commissioner  of  Education  sat  on  the  state  cabinet 
and  thus  enhanced  his  or  her  power)  (pp.  263-277). 

In  1967  lannacone  reviewed  the  studies  of  Bailey  and 
Masters  among  others  to  identify  the  patterns  of  political 
behavior  of  educators  as  they  interact  with  state 
legislatures.  He  identified  four  distinct  patterns.  The 
first  pattern  was  locally  based  disparate.  This  pattern 
was  typified  by  each  district  working  for  its  own  benefit. 
Geography,  rather  than  interest  sharing,  was  common  to 
this  type.  The  ability  to  prevent  legislation  was  common 
to  this  type.  The  second  pattern  was  state-wide 
monolithic.  This  involved  a high  degree  of  consensus 
among  what  could  be  competing  interests.  With  this 
pattern  there  was  also  the  ability  to  prevent  legislation 
that  was  not  within  educators'  interests.  However,  in 
contrast  to  the  first  type,  they  also  had  the  ability  to 
initiate  legislation.  The  third  pattern  was  state-wide 
fragmented.  Various  interests  were  organized  on  a 
state-wide  basis.  Each  competed  for  its  own  self- 
interest.  With  this  pattern  there  was  a mixed  record  of 
legislative  success.  The  fourth  pattern  was  called  a 
® ^ ^ ^ ® ~ ^ ® syndical  . This  was  usually  a body  made  up  of 
legislators  and  representatives  of  educational  interest 
groups.  The  Illinois  School  Problems  Commission  was  an 
example  of  this  pattern  and  this  commission  had  great 
success  in  lobbying.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the 
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continuous  interaction  of  legislators  and  educators  as 
well  as  the  prestige  of  the  commission  (pp.  47-56). 

lannacone  (1967)  predicted  that  the  decade  of  the 
1970s  would  be  a time  of  change  for  the  politics  of 
education.  Two  events  would  have  a large  impact.  The 
first  was  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
required  the  reorganization  of  state  legislators  to 
accommodate  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule.  This  decision 
increased  the  power  of  urban  delegations  while  reducing 
the  power  of  rural  delegations.  In  many  states  this 
reorganization  combined  with  teacher  militancy  could  cause 
a shift  from  a state-wide  monolithic  pattern  to  a 
state-wide  fragmented  pattern  (p.  63). 

The  1973  Educational  Governance  Project  was  a study 
of  those  involved  in  educational  policy  in  12  states 
(Campbell  & Mazzonni,  1976,  p.  20).  Four  areas  of 
educational  policy  were  considered:  school  finance, 

professional  certification,  racial  desegregation,  and 
educational  program  improvement. 

Among  the  significant  findings  were  the  following: 

1.  Chief  state  school  officers'  influence  in 
educational  policy-making  was  varied. 

2.  Governors  varied  greatly  in  involvement  in 
educational  policy-making. 

3.  The  education  lobby  in  most  states  was  frag- 
mented. No  state  fell  into  the  syndical  pattern. 
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4.  State  legislatures  played  the  most  vital  role  in 
the  determination  of  educational  policy. 

5.  Teachers'  associations  were  ranked  highest  in 
influence  when  compared  with  the  school  board 
associations,  administrators'  associations,  and  teachers' 
federations.  The  school  board  associations  ranked  second. 
The  administrators  made  a poor  showing  in  comparison  (p. 
120)  . 

Ziegler  and  Johnson  (1972)  combined  the  social  and 
economic  variables  of  Thomas  Dye  and  the  attitudes  and 
perceptions  of  John  Walke  with  a framework  devised  by 
Lazarfeld  and  Menzel  to  study  educational  policy  in  four 
states:  North  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  Utah,  and  Oregon 

(p.  20).  The  authors  hoped  that  each  state  would  be 

representative  of  their  region  and  the  50  states 
generally.  This  study  focused  on  legislators  rather  than 
the  education  lobby. 

Among  the  authors'  findings  were  the  following: 

1.  Changes  in  expenditures  were  the  joint  product 
of  social  and  political  as  well  as  economic  variables. 

2.  A legislator's  attitude  was  only  one  part  of 
many  facts  that  will  determine  his  or  her  voting  record. 
In  Oregon  voting  records  were  related  to  age,  education, 
and  scores  on  various  attitudinal  measures. 

3.  Legislative  attitudes  were  not  highly  predictive 
of  behavior.  The  authors  stated  that,  in  general,  the 
older,  more  politically  astute  legislator  tended  to  be 
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more  friendly  towards  lobbyists  and  education  lobbyists  in 
particular.  However,  they  were  less  friendly  toward  the 
causes  the  lobbyists  espoused.  Better  educated,  more 
affluent  legislators  were  more  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
education  but  less  friendly  towards  education  lobbyists 
(pp.  188-191). 


Based  on  the  above  findings  Ziegler  and  Johnson 
(1972)  made  the  following  observations: 

!•  For  education  to  receive  a liberal  resource 
allocation  from  the  legislature,  a sizable  resource 
capacity  and  a sense  of  commitment  to  education  are 
required . 

2.  Educational  interest  groups  would  be  wise  to 
hire  former  state  legislators  to  lobby  for  their  views. 
Educational  lobbyists  were  ranked  as  powerful  but  seemed 
to  be  ineffective  in  converting  their  views  into 
legislation . 

3.  Citizens  who  support  education  should  study 
legislative  voting  records  (pp.  190-191). 

Grover  (1974),  in  comparing  the  effectiveness  of 
education  lobbyists  and  no  n -e  duca  t i o n lobbyists  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  found  that  education  lobbyists  scored 
significantly  lower  on  several  criteria  than  their 
non-educational  counterparts. 

1.  Education  lobbyists  had  less  tenure  than  other 
lobbyists.  Hence  they  tended  to  have  less  knowledge  of 
both  the  actors  and  the  process. 
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2.  Fewer  resources  were  available  to  educational 
lobbyists . 


3.  Education  lobbyists  did  not  or  could  not  offer 
campaign  assistance. 

4.  Education  interest  groups  were  less  informed 
than  the  members  of  non-educa  t ional  interest  groups  and 
hence  were  unable  to  offer  the  lobbyist  assistance  when 
needed . 

5.  Education  lobbyists  were  considered  less 
aggressive  when  dealing  with  the  whole  membership.  They 
tended  to  work  with  those  legislators  with  whom  they  felt 
comfortable . 

6.  Education  lobbyists  seemed  unable  to  present  a 
unified  front  when  approaching  the  legislature. 

7.  Non-education  lobbyists  seemed  to  communicate 
legislators  more  effectively  than  education 

lobbyists.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
no  n — e d u c a t i o n lobbyists  brought  a political,  legislative, 
or  legal  background  to  their  job  responsibilities  ( pp . 
187-192 ) . 


Fergusson  (1982)  interviewed  key  people 
education  in  Florida  in  the  late  1960s  and 
well  as  those  active  in  1980.  Prior  to 
strike  in  1968  , Florida's  education  lobby 
by  a monolithic  structure.  After  the  strike 
lobby  became  fragmented.  Forty-seven 
respondents  agreed  that  the  educati 
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fragmented.  However,  many  felt  that  education  does  unite 
for  some  purposes,  particularly  to  obtain  more  money  for 
education  (p.  104 ) . 

According  to  Fergusson  (1982),  the  department  of 
education,  the  governor's  office,  and  legislative  staff 
were  the  three  top  groups  ranked  as  being  influential  in 
public  school  legislation  (p.  110).  However,  when  asked 
where  changes  in  educational  legislation  initiated, 
legislative  staff,  department  of  education,  and  teachers' 
organizations  were  ranked  in  that  order.  The  groups 
presenting  the  most  useful  information  about  education 
were  the  legislative  staff,  the  department  of  education, 
and  teachers'  organizations  (p.  110). 

Jones  (1985),  a past  president  of  the  National 
Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers'  Association,  stated  that 
"virtually  every  decision  that  affects  education  is  a 
political  decision"  (p.  28).  He  separated  political 

action  into  three  categories:  endorsement,  campaigning, 

and  lobbying. 

The  first  category,  endorsement,  is  usually  done  on  a 
bipartisan  basis.  Questionnaires  and  personal  interviews 
are  used  to  seek  out  and  screen  candidates  who  will 
support  the  organization's  position.  Campaigning,  the 
second  category,  involves  overt  action  directed  at  getting 
the  organization's  chosen  candidate  elected.  This  may 
include  donating  money,  organizing  fund  raising  events, 
and  getting  out  the  vote.  The  last  category  is  lobbying. 
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This  depends  on  "effective  communication  of  needs, 
concerns,  opinions  and  facts  to  individual  policy  makers" 
(p.  28). 

To  lobby  effectively  Jones  stated  that  certain 
actions  are  necessary.  These  include  the  following: 

1.  Decide  what  you  want. 

2.  Choose  the  appropriate  forum. 

3.  Take  a position. 

4.  Review  current  laws. 

5.  Know  what  is  allowed. 

6.  Identify  leaders. 

7.  Form  a network. 

8.  Cultivate  leaders. 

9.  Take  part  in  hearings. 

10.  Provide  information. 

11.  Testify. 

12.  Build  working  relationship  (pp.  28-30). 

Mazzonni,  Sullivan,  and  Sullivan  (1983)  reported  on  a 

study  of  legislators  and  lobbyists  in  Minnesota. 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  the  major  elementary, 
secondary,  and  post-secondary  lobbyists.  To  balance  these 
perceptions  22  state  legislators  were  also  interviewed. 
Lobbyists  believed  that  the  ability  to  provide  relevant 
and  reliable  information  was  the  most  important  facet  of 
lobbying.  This  was  relatively  easy  prior  to  the  1970s  as 
legislators  were  part-time  and  lacked  research  staffs. 
During  the  1970s  the  legislature  increased  its  staff.  In 
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this  study,  86%  of  the  legislators  identified  legislative 
research  staff  as  their  most  important  source  of  inside 
information.  However,  55%  identified  lobbyists  as  their 
second  choice  in  response  to  the  same  question.  One 
legislator  leader  stated,  "If  I want  information  on  what  a 
particular  constituent  block  thinks  . . . it's  best  to  go 
to  the  appropriate  education  group  lobbyists"  (p.  229). 

Legislators  were  asked  to  indicate  what  kind  of 
factors  were  "upper-most"  in  their  minds  when  they  arrived 
at  a policy  decision  dealing  with  K-12  education. 
Personal  feelings  were  ranked  first  and  wishes  of 
constituents  a close  second  (p.  230). 

Both  lobbyists  and  legislators  ranked  personal 
presentation  of  arguments  as  the  most  important  of 
advocacy  tactics.  However,  the  authors  pointed  out  that 
gaining  access  to  legislators  is  a prerequisite  for  policy 
influence. 

Such  cultivation  is  what  the  wining  and  dining  of 
legislators  is  all  about.  It  is  why  lobbyists 
contribute  increasing  sums  of  money  to  fund  raisers 
for  legislative  campaigns.  And  it  is  why  those 
interest  groups  that  have  powerful  political  action 
arms,  such  as  organized  teachers'  groups,  are 
perceived  as  carrying  "clout."  (p.  233) 

Persinas  (1986)  reported  that  in  1971  there  were 

about  80  0 registered  lobbyists  in  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

In  1986  there  were  more  than  4,000  lobbyists  in  Florida. 

Persinas  (1986)  stated  that  Wade  Hopping,  one  of  the  most 

powerful  business  lobbyists  in  Tallahassee,  saw  his  job  as 
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"trying  to  understand  and  keep  track  of  bills  and  helping 
legislators  understand  them"  (p.  B6 ) , 

In  1985,  lobbyists  spent  $762,493  to  entertain  and 
persuade  legislators.  In  1984,  $3.14  million  of  campaign 
contributions  came  from  political  action  committees,  with 
an  additional  $1.69  million  from  corporations.  This 
represented  69  cents  out  of  every  campaign  dollar 
(Persinas,  1986,  p.  B6 ) . 

Attitudes  About  Education 

During  the  twentieth  century  students  of  educational 
policy  have  seen  education  as  rich  in  conflict.  One  of 
the  major  conflicts  has  been  the  controversy  between 
progressive  and  traditional  attitudes  towards  education. 
Until  the  twentieth  century  most  education  in  America  and 
Europe  had  been  traditional.  This  attitude  placed 
emphasis  on  subject  matter,  moral  development,  and 
discipline.  The  influence  of  the  progressive  school 
movement  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  resulted 
in  more  emphasis  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  child, 
developing  personality,  cooperation,  problem  solving,  and 
the  view  of  the  schools  as  an  agent  for  social  change 
(Kerlinger,  1984,  p.  95). 

Sewall  (1983)  tracked  the  shift  from  a prevailing 
progressive  attitude  about  education  to  a more  traditional 
attitude.  The  1960s  marked  a time  of  social  change. 
Desegregation,  compensatory  education,  bilingual 
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education,  education  of  the  handicapped,  and  student 
rights  were  some  of  the  most  ambitious  battles  won  by 
liberal  reformers  ( pp . 53-64).  These  changes  were  often 

brought  about  by  governmental  mandate.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  above  school  reforms  were  taking  place  the  world 
of  childhood  was  changing.  Boredom,  cynicism,  drug  abuse, 
delinquency,  and  casual  sex  were  on  the  rise  among 
children  (pp.  74-91). 

It  is  said  that  children  are  freer,  have  more  rights, 
and  grow  up  earlier  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
What  is  said  less  often  is  that  more  children  than  at 
any  time  in  memory  are  also  unhappy,  reckless,  and 
adrift.  (p.93) 

"A  different  educational  wind  blows  across  the  land, 
to  be  felt  in  a diverse  round  of  initiates  to  impose 
higher  academic  standards,  more  rigorous  teaching  methods, 
and  better  disciplined  learning  environments"  (Sewall, 
1983,  p.  114).  In  1978  about  80%  of  all  school  boards  had 
formally  discussed  the  state  of  basic  skills.  One-quarter 
of  these  boards  had  changed  their  curriculum  to  increase 
the  time  spent  on  basics  in  the  elementary  school  (p. 
116).  Several  other  trends  were  being  reported  nation- 
wide that  appeared  to  show  a changing  attitude  about 
education.  Student  proficiency  testing  as  well  as 
competency  testing  for  teachers  was  on  the  rise.  By  1983 
15  states  had  included  alternative  ba c k - to - t he -ba s i c s 
schools  where  students  of  all  capabilities  were  admitted 
(pp.  114-122). 
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Armbruster  (1979)  traced  a change  in  parental  attitudes 

about  education  from  1972-1976.  Parents  ranked  poor 

curriculum  as  eighth  on  their  list  of  concerns  about 

education  in  1972.  In  1976  it  was  ranked  as  fourth  (p. 

56).  "It  would  seem  that  a back-to- the-bas  i cs  movement 

would  correlate  more  closely  with  the  desires  of  the 

majority  than  have  the  trends  of  the  system  since  the 

mid-sixties  (p.  65).  This  back-to-the-basics  trend  may  be 

seen  as  a shift  from  a progressives  attitude  about 

education  to  a traditional  attitude. 

Kerlinger  (1984)  defined  progressivism  as 

a set  of  beliefs  that  is  characterized  by  emphasis  on 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  child,  the  freedom  of 
the  child  and  the  teacher,  permissiveness,  life 
experiences  as  educative,  quality  of  teacher  and 
student,  democratic  citizenship  and  physical, 
emotional,  and  social  development  and  thus  education 
of  the  "whole  child."  (p.  23) 

Traditionalism  was  defined  as 

a set  of  educational  beliefs  that  focuses  on  ultimate 
truths  and  principles,  the  intellectual  aspects  and 
standards  of  education,  subject  matter,  spiritual  and 
moral  values,  traditional  discipline  and  authority  of 
the  teacher  , and  education  as  preparation  for  further 
education  and  for  life.  (p.  23) 

Kerlinger  saw  the  above  definitions  as  having  implications 

for  all  phases  of  education  practice  as  they  include  broad 

constellations  of  attitudes  (p.  25). 

A study  of  educational  attitudes  requires  a 

definition  of  attitude.  Shaw  and  Wright  (1967)  defined 

attitude  as  "a  relatively  enduring  system  of  evaluative 

reactions  based  upon  and  reflecting  the  evaluative 
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concepts  or  beliefs  which  have  been  learned  about  the 
characteristics  of  a social  object  or  class  of  social 
objects"  (p.  3).  Attitudes  are  developed  by  people  as  a 

product  of  their  socialization.  If  a person's  attitude  is 
known  it  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  variables 
to  predict  and/or  explain  further  behavior  (p.  1).  The 

term  attitude  has  often  been  considered  as  synonymous  with 
the  terms  value  and  opinion.  Shaw  and  Wright  (1967) 
believe  that  they  had  incorporated  the  "affective 
reactions  which  characterize  the  valuing  process  in  the 
above  definition  as  one  does  not  have  an  emotional 
commitment  to  an  opinion  but  does  to  an  attitude"  (p.  5). 

Kerlinger  ( 1984  ) defined  attitudes  as  "enduring  and 
organized  structures  of  social  beliefs  that  predispose 
individuals  to  think,  feel,  perceive,  and  behave 
selectively  towards  referents  or  ' cognitive  objects  ' of 
attitudes"  (p.  5).  Kerlinger  (1984  ) believed  that  social 
are  not  polarized  with  liberalism  at  one  end  of 
a continuum  and  conservatism  at  the  other  end.  Rather 
they  "are  conceived  as  separate  and  independent  sets  of 
beliefs"  (p.  xiii). 

Dualism  is  best  explained  by  Kerlinger  (1984)  when  he 

examined  two  items  on  the  Education  Scale. 

Learning  is  essentially  a process  of  increasing  one's 
store  of  information  about  the  various  fields  of 
knowledge . 

The  goals  of  education  should  be  dictated  by 
children's  interests  and  needs,  as  well  as  by  the 
larger  demands  of  society. 
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It  has  been  found  that  the  two  items  are 
expressions  of  separate  distinct  attitudes  toward 
education,  which  means  that  people  who  support  one  of 
them  do  not  necessarily  oppose  the  other.  (p.  29) 

The  two  dimensions  are  not  two  aspects  of  one  dimension; 

they  are  separate  but  related  attitude  systems. 

Summary 

During  the  first  part  of  this  century  educators 
tended  to  view  politics  as  something  that  should  be  kept 
out  of  education.  This  separation  resulted  in  educational 
policy  making  being  initiated  by  those  outside  the 
profession.  During  the  decade  of  the  1960  s many  writers 
and  professors  of  educational  administration  proposed  that 
educators  should  become  more  aware  of  the  realities  of  the 
political  system.  By  the  1980s  all  segments  of  the 
educational  community  were  involved  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  politics. 

Education  is  a major  interest  group.  Many  political 
scientists  believe  that  the  study  of  interest  groups 
permit  one  to  understand  why  people  form  groups,  how 
groups  deal  with  governments,  and  how  governments  react  to 
the  demands  of  these  groups.  As  all  members  of  a group 
cannot  actively  advocate  a group's  beliefs,  most  groups 
appoint  one  member  to  act  as  a lobbyist. 

During  the  past  20  years  there  have  been  many  studies 
dealing  with  education  as  a lobby.  These  studies  have 
dealt  with  state  aid,  curriculum,  governance,  and  the  role 
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of  teacher's  organizations.  There  have  been  very  few 

studies  dealing  with  legislators'  attitudes  about 
education . 

During  the  nineteenth  century  a traditional  attitude 
about  education  was  prevalent  in  American  education.  The 
twentieth  century  saw  a rise  in  progressive  attitudes. 
Hence  progressive"  educational  practices  increased  and 
education  became  more  child-centered.  Beginning  in  1970  a 
traditional  attitude  seemed  to  be  returning.  The  back.- 
t o - t h e - b a s i c s movement  was  gaining  in  acceptance 
throughout  the  country. 


CHAPTER  III 

RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  METHODOLOGY 

In  this  chapter  attention  is  given  first  to  the 
legislative  population  and  the  sample.  This  is  followed 
by  sections  relating  to  instrumentation,  procedures,  and 
analysis  of  the  data. 

Description  of  the  Population 
and  the  Responding  Sample 

The  population  for  this  study  included  all  Florida 
legislators,  both  senators  and  representatives,  serving  in 
the  1984-1986  legislature.  There  were  a total  of  160 
seats  in  the  Florida  legislature,  120  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  40  serving  in  the  Senate.  Of  the 
160  contacted,  82  responses  were  received.  Data  relative 
to  the  biographical  characteristics  of  age,  sex,  party 
affiliation,  and  highest  level  of  education  attained  for 
the  responding  sample  are  reported  in  Table  1. 

The  sample  was  representative  of  the  population  on 
sex  and  party  affiliation.  A comparison  of  these 
variables  is  presented  in  Table  2. 

Instrumentation 

Four  basic  instruments  were  used  to  collect  data. 
The  first  instrument  was  a biographical  data  instrument 
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Table  1 

Selected  Biographical  Characteristics  of  the  Legislative 
Respondents 


Characteristic  Respondents  (n=82) 


n 

% 

Age 

21-30 

3 

3 

31-40 

28 

35 

41-50 

25 

31 

50  + 

24 

29 

Missing  Data 

2 

2 

Sex 

Male 

67 

80 

Female 

14 

19 

Missing  Data 

1 

1 

Party  Affiliation 

Democrat 

56 

70 

Republican 

24 

28 

Missing  Data 

2 

2 

Highest  Level  of 

Education  Attained 

High  School 

2 

2 

Junior  College 

3 

3 

College 

32 

40 

Graduate 

44 

54 

Missing  Data 

1 

1 

Table  2 


Comparison  of  Population 

and 

Respondent  s 

on  Sex 

and  Par 

Affiliation 

Characteristic 

Population 

Respondents 

N 

% 

n 

% 

Sex 

Male 

137 

82 

67 

82 

Female 

23 

18 

14 

18 

Party  Affiliation 

Democrat 

108 

68 

56 

67 

Republican 

52 

32 

24 

33 
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that  was  used  to  collect  the  descriptive  information  just 
reported.  (See  Appendix  A.  ) The  second  instrument  was 
the  Education  Scale.  The  third  instrument  was  the 
Education  Lobbyist  Index.  The  last  instrument  was  a 
"preferred  sources  of  information  about  education" 
instrument.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

The  first  instrument  dealt  with  selected  biographical 

data.  To  insure  confidentiality,  aspects  such  as 

employment,  district,  and  tenure  in  the  legislature  were 

omitted.  Four  characteristics  were  chosen:  age,  party 

affiliation,  sex,  and  highest  level  of  education  attained. 

Age  was  divided  into  four  categories:  21-30,  31-40, 

4i~50,  and  51+.  Party  affiliation  was  dichotomized  into 

Republican  and  Democrat.  Highest  level  education  attained 

was  divided  into  four  categories:  high  school,  junior 

college,  college,  and  graduate.  Sex  was  naturally 

dichotomized  into  male  and  female. 

The  second  instrument  was  the  Education  Scale 

developed  by  Kerlinger  and  Kaya  in  1959. 

They  first  attempted  to  isolate  the  major  dimensions 
of  education  attitude  through  the  use  of  Q 
methodology.  This  resulted  in  two  dimensions: 
progressivism  and  traditionalism.  Forty  Likert-type 
items  were  then  written  and  administered  to  a sample 
of  approximately  200  subjects  and  the  results  were 
i t e m a n a 1 y z e d . The  ten  progressive  and  ten 
traditional  items  which  had  the  highest 
discriminatory  power  were  selected  for  the  final 
scale.  The  scale  appears  to  measure  attitudes 
varying  from  very  favorable  toward  progressive 
educational  practices  to  very  favorable  toward 
traditional  educational  practices.  (Shaw  & Wriqht, 
1964,  p.  83) 
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Kerlinger  (1984  ) defined  a Q study  as  "a  factor  analytic 

study  that  analyzes  the  correlations  among  individuals, 

the  correlation  being  obtained  through  Q sorts"  (p.  95). 

Through  this  analysis  the  authors  found  that  there  was 

evidence  of  a dualism  of  attitudes.  Progress ivi sm  and 

traditionalism  are  not  opposite  ends  of  one  spectrum  but 

rather  separate  and  distinct  attitudes.  Educational 

attitudes  were  seen  by  Kerlinger  (1984  ) as  subsets  of  the 

broader  sets  of  beliefs,  liberalism  and  conservatism. 

The  key  words  (for  liberalism)  are  freedom,  the 
individual  and  democracy.  The  emphasis  of 
p r o g r e s s i V i s m is  on  the  child  and  his  needs, 
interests  and  experiences.  This  is  where  the 
curriculum  originates.  To  attain  the  objective  of 
educating  the  mature  democratic  citizen,  as  much 
freedom  as  possible  must  be  given  to  both  the  teacher 
and  student.  (p.  23) 

Traditional  attitudes  towards  education  are  much 
older  than  modern  conservatism.  Their  roots  may  go  back 
as  far  as  Plato. 

The  traditionalist  believes  that  education  must  be 
aimed  at  the  person's  intellectual  growth  and 
achievement,  at  factual  knowledge  of  fundamental 
subjects,  at  sound  moral  character  and  adequate 
preparation  for  later  education  and  life, 
children  have  to  be  taught  respect  for  reason  and  the 
stuff  with  which  to  reason.  (p.  24) 

This  scale  is  comprised  of  20  items,  10  progressive 
and  10  traditional.  Each  item  requires  a response  on  a 
6-point  Likert-type  scale  ranging  from  "I  agree  very 
strongly,"  +3,  to  "I  disagree  very  strongly,"  -3,  with  no 
neutral  response  category.  The  scoring  is  as  follows: 
+3=7,  +2=6,  +1=5,  no  response=4,  -1=3,  -2=2,  and  -3=1. 
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The  attitude  scale  may  be  scored  separately  for 
traditional  and  progressive  attitudes  or  together  as  a 
total  score.  In  this  study  a total  score  was  used  which 
was  computed  by  subtracting  the  traditional  score  from  the 
progressive  score.  Total  scores  can  range  from  a 0 to  a 
120.  A score  of  0 - 60  indicated  a traditional  attitude 
toward  education  and  a score  of  61  or  more  indicated  a 
progressive  score  toward  education  (Shaw  & Wright,  1967, 
p.  84 ) . 


Shaw  and  Wright  (1967  ) reported  that  the  Education 
Scale  has  reasonably  satisfactory  estimates  of  reliability 
and  validity.  They  questioned  Kerlinger's  concept  of 
dualism.  They  believed  that  the  scale  is  measuring  a 
single  continuum  ranging  from  highly  traditional  to  highly 
progressive.  The  scale  was  recommended  for  research 
purposes  (p.  84). 

This  instrument  was  used  by  Coughlin  (1979)  to 

measure  educational  attitudes  among  Alaska  legislators. 

Distribution  of  the  scores  was  nearly  normal  as 
signified  by  a skewness  of  -.035.  There  were, 
however,  a larger  number  of  legislators,  a total  of 
61  percent  on  the  negative  side  of  the  curve.  This 
represents  a tendency  toward  "traditional"  attitudes 
of  education.  (p.  88) 

The  third  instrument  used  was  the  Education  Lobbyist 
Index  developed  by  Ziegler  and  Johnson  (1972)  for  their 
study  of  legislators  in  four  states:  Massachusetts,  North 

Carolina,  Utah,  and  Oregon.  This  index  was  one  of  three 
indexes  developed  to  measure  legislators'  opinions.  Each 
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index  consisted  of  five  questions.  The  first  index 
concerned  legislators'  opinions  about  the  education 
budget.  The  second  index  dealt  with  legislators'  opinions 
about  educational  lobbyists,  and  the  third  concerned 
legislators'  opinions  about  lobbyists  in  general,  not  just 
educational  lobbyists.  Presented  in  Table  3 are  the 
responses  given  to  the  Educators  Lobbyist  Index  in  the 
Ziegler  and  Johnson  study. 

The  other  data  source  was  the  "legislator's  preferred 
sources  of  information  about  education"  instrument.  The 
specific  sources  were  chosen  for  this  study  after  a review 
of  the  literature  and  interviews  with  several  legislators. 
Fergusson  (1982)  included  the  following  sources: 
department  of  education,  governor's  office,  legislative 
staff,  Florida  Education  Association,  Florida  Teaching 
Profession,  school  board  association,  local  groups, 
superintendents,  non-educat ional  lobbyists  and  parent 
teacher  associations  (p.  108).  The  sources  chosen  for 

this  study  were  much  the  same  as  Fergusson 's.  However, 
the  term  "teachers'  organizations"  was  used  which  combined 
Florida  Education  Association  and  Florida  Teaching 
Profession.  Instead  of  superintendents,  "local  superin- 
tendent" or  "designated  lobbyist"  was  used.  "Local  school 
board  member"  was  added  and  non— educational  lobbyist  was 
dropped.  "Colleagues  in  the  legislature"  was  added. 
These  changes  were  as  a result  of  informal  interviews  with 
four  legislators  and  three  educational  lobbyists. 
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Table  3 

Education  Lobbyist  Index  Responses  of  Legislators  in  the 
Ziegler  and  Johnson  Study 


Affirmative 
Responses 
(N=582 ) 


1. 

Would  you  characterize  education 
groups,  including  teachers' 
groups,  as  constituting  a "most 
powerful  organization"? 

344 

(60%  ) 

2. 

Did  you,  during  the  last  year, 
often  discuss  educational  matters 
with  educational  lobbyists? 

239 

(40%  ) 

3. 

Do  educational  lobbyists  influence 
your  votes  on  the  education  budget? 

208 

(39%  ) 

4. 

Do  educational  groups,  including 
teachers'  organizations,  apply  the 
most  pressure  of  any  lobbyists? 

153 

(30%) 

5. 

Do  you  consider  educational  lobbyists 
to  be  the  best  source  of  information 
on  educational  matters? 

75 

(10%  ) 

Source;  Ziegler  & Johnson,  1972,  p.  28. 

Note:  The  percent  refers  to  the  proportion  responding 

"yes"  to  the  item. 


Procedures 

The  biographical  instrument. 
Education  Lobbyist  Index  and  the 


Education  Scale, 
'preferred  sources  of 


information  about  education"  instrument  were  sent  to  every 
duly  elected  Florida  legislator  serving  in  the  1984-86 
legislature.  The  instruments  were  accompanied  by  an 
individually  addressed  letter;  a stamped,  return  envelope; 
and  a stamped,  return-addressed  post  card.  Legislators 
were  asked  to  complete  and  return  the  instruments  in  the 
envelope  and  to  return  the  post  card  indicating  whether 
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they  wanted  a copy  of  the  research.  It  also  helped 
prevent  duplicate  mailings.  A follow-up  mailing  was  sent 
30  days  later.  As  has  been  indicated,  this  procedure 
resulted  in  82  of  the  160  legislators  providing  some 
usable  data. 


Treatment  of  the  Data 


Question  1 related  to  the  contribution  of  age,  party 

affiliation,  sex,  and  highest  level  of  education  attained 

to  legislators'  attitudes  about  education  as  measured  by 

the  Education  Scale.  To  answer  this  question  stepwise 

multiple  regression  was  used. 

The  most  important  uses  of  the  technique  [multiple 
regression]  as  a descriptive  tool  are:  (1)  to  find 

the  best  linear  prediction  equation  and  evaluate  its 
prediction  accuracy;  (2)  to  control  for  other 
confounding  factors  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
contribution  of  a specific  variable  or  a set  of 
variables;  and  (3)  to  find  structural  relationships 
and  provide  explanations  for  seemingly  complex 
multivariate  relationships,  such  as  is  done  in  path 
analysis.  (Nie,  Hull,  Jenkins,  Steinbrenner  , & Bent, 

1975,  p.  321) 

As  suggested  by  the  question,  the  presumed  dependent 
variable  in  this  equation  was  a score  on  the  Education 
Scale.  The  presumed  independent  variables  were  age,  party 
affiliation,  sex,  and  highest  level  of  education  attained. 
Each  independent  variable  was  examined  separately  and 
together  to  determine  the  best  basis  for  predicting  a 
legislator's  attitude  about  education. 

The  second  question  of  this  study  dealt  with  the 
association  between  five  aspects  of  the  education  lobby 
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and  a legislative  attitude  about  education  (as  measured  by 
the  Education  Scale),  a legislator's  sex,  and  a 
legislator's  party  affiliation.  The  five  aspects  relative 
to  the  education  lobby  were  (a)  the  number  of  times 
Florida  legislators  saw  educational  groups  as  powerful, 
(b)  whether  or  not  legislators  often  discussed  educational 
matters  with  educational  lobbyists,  (c)  the  number  of 
times  Florida  legislators  reported  that  educational 
lobbyists  influenced  their  vote  on  the  education  budget, 
(d)  the  number  of  times  Florida  legislators  saw 
educational  lobbyists  as  having  the  ability  to  apply 
pressure,  and  (e)  the  number  of  times  Florida  legislators 
reported  educational  lobbyists  as  the  best  source  of 
information  about  education.  This  question  was  answered 
by  using  a chi-square  analysis.  This  analysis  answered 
the  question  of  whether  the  variables  were  independent  of 
each  other.  "Two  variables  are  independent  of  each  other 
if  the  probability  that  a case  falls  into  a given  cell  is 
simply  the  product  of  the  marginal  probabilities  of  the 
two  categories  defining  the  cell"  (Norusis,  1983,  p.  52). 

Fifteen  two-by-two  tables  were  developed.  Attitude 
toward  education  was  dichotomized  into  progressive  and 
traditional.  Sex  is  naturally  dichotomized  into  male  and 
female.  Party  affiliation  was  dichotomized  into  Democrat 
and  Republican.  Legislators  either  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  each  of  the  five  statements  concerning  the  different 
aspects  of  the  education  lobby  (Nie  et  al . , 1975,  p.  224). 
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The  final  question  that  gave  direction  to  this  study 
concerned  legislators'  preferred  sources  of  information 
about  education.  Legislators  were  asked  to  choose  the 
three  most  preferred  sources  of  information  from  the  10 
sources  listed.  They  were  then  asked  to  rank  those  three 
sources.  A mean  score  was  computed  for  each  of  the 
sources.  If  a source  was  ranked  as  1 that  rank  was  scored 
as  a 3,  a 2 was  scored  as  a 2,  and  a 3 was  scored  as  a 1. 
The  total  score  for  each  source  was  then  computed  and 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  respondents.  The  sources 
were  then  ranked  from  most  preferred  source  to  least 
preferred  source. 


Summary 

This  chapter  dealt  with  a description  of  the 
population  and  the  responding  sample,  instrumentation, 
procedures,  and  treatment  of  the  data.  The  population  was 
the  160  members  of  the  1984-86  Florida  legislature.  There 
were  82  legislators  in  the  responding  sample. 

Four  instruments  were  used  to  collect  data.  The 
first  was  a biographical  instrument  used  to  collect  data 
about  age,  party  affiliation,  sex,  and  highest  level  of 
education  attained.  The  Education  Scale,  developed  by 
Kerlinger  and  Kaya  in  1959,  was  the  second  instrument.  It 
measures  progressive  and  traditional  attitudes  about 
education.  The  third  instrument  was  the  Education 
Lobbyist  Index  developed  by  Ziegler  and  Johnson  in  1972. 
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It  measures  legislators'  opinions  about  five  aspects  of 
the  education  lobby.  The  final  instrument  was  used  to 
obtain  a ranking  by  legislators'  preferred  sources  of 
information  about  education;  10  choices  were  provided. 

The  four  instruments  were  mailed  to  all  members  of 
the  1984-86  Florida  legislature.  A follow-up  mailing  was 
sent  30  days  later.  The  responses  were  anonymous. 

Stepwise  multiple  regression  was  used  to  answer  the 
first  question  concerning  the  contribution  of  age,  party 
affiliation,  sex,  and  highest  level  of  education  attained 
to  legislators'  attitudes  about  education  as  measured  by 
the  Education  Scale.  Chi-square  was  used  to  measure  the 
association  between  legislators'  opinions  about  certain 
aspects  of  the  education  lobby  and  legislators'  sex,  party 
affiliation,  and  attitude  about  education.  Legislators' 
preferred  sources  of  information  about  education  were 
measured  by  computing  a mean  score  for  each  of  10  sources 
ranked  by  the  legislators  and  then  ranking  the  sources 
based  on  the  computed  mean. 


CHAPTER  IV 

RESULTS  OF  THE  DATA  ANALYSIS 


The  intent  in  this  chapter  is  to  report  the  results 
of  the  data  from  the  four  instruments  completed  by  82 
members  of  the  1984-8  6 Florida  legislature.  Consistent 
with  the  research  questions,  the  chapter  is  divided  into 
three  major  sections  and  a summary.  The  first  section  is 
focused  on  biographical  variables  and  legislators' 
attitudes  about  education.  In  the  second  section  the 
association  between  attitudes  about  education,  sex  of  a 
legislator,  and  party  affiliation  of  a legislator  and 
legislators'  opinions  about  certain  aspects  relative  to 
the  education  lobby  are  reported.  In  the  third  section 
data  relative  to  legislators'  most  preferred  sources  of 
information  about  education  are  reported. 


Biographical  Variables  and  the  Legislators' 

Attitudes  About  Education 

Scores  on  the  Education  Scale  can  range  from  1-120. 
Scores  from  1 to  60  are  considered  to  represent  a 
traditional  attitude  and  scores  of  61  or  more  are 
indicative  of  a progressive  attitude.  The  scores  of  the 
82  Florida  legislators  who  responded  ranged  from  13  to  77. 
The  mean  score  was  50.  The  median  score  was  52.  The 
mode  was  60.  The  standard  error  was  1 and  the  standard 
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deviation  was  10.  Based  on  the  scores  on  the  Education 
Scale,  82%  of  the  legislators  were  traditionalists  and  18% 
were  progressives. 

To  determine  the  contribution  of  the  presumed 

independent  variables  of  sex,  age,  party  affiliation,  and 

highest  level  of  education  attained  on  the  presumed 

dependent  variable  of  the  score  on  the  Education  Scale, 

stepwise  multiple  regression  was  used.  The  stepwise 

method  is  described  by  Hull  and  Nie  (1981)  as  follows: 

With  the  stepwise  method,  if  there  are  independent 
variables  already  in  the  equation,  the  independent 
variable  with  the  smallest  F value  is  examined  for 
deletion.  If  the  probability  of  that  F is  larger 
than  the  removal  criterion  . . . , the  variable  is 

removed.  The  equation  is  then  recomputed  without  the 
removed  variable  and  the  rest  of  the  variables  are 
examined  for  removal. 

Once  no  more  independent  variables  need  to  be 
removed,  all  independent  variables  not  in  the 
equation  are  examined  for  entry.  The  variable  with 
the  largest  F is  entered  if  that  F is  smaller  than 
the  entry  criterion  . . . and  the  variable  passes  the 
tolerance  tests  governed  by  the  tolerance  criterion 
. . . . Once  a variable  has  been  entered  all 

variables  are  again  examined  for  removal. 

The  process  continues  until  no  more  variables  in 
the  equation  need  to  be  removed  and  no  variables  are 
eligible  for  entry,  or  until  the  maximum  steps  are 
performed.  (p.  100) 

The  only  variable  identified  by  the  stepwise  multiple 
regression  to  meet  the  .05  level  of  significance  criterion 
was  sex.  Table  4 contains  the  analysis  of  variance  of 
this  presumed  independent  variable  that  contributed 
significantly  to  the  variance  of  the  dependent  variable, 
attitude  about  education. 
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Table  4 


Model  Between 

Attitude 

About  Education  (Y)  and  the 

Siqnif leant 

Variable 

Sex  for 

Florida  Legislators, 

1984-86 

Source  of  Variation 

DF 

SS 

MS  F p<.05 

Regression 

1 

520.4 

520.4  4.9  .02 

Residual 

72 

7550.7 

104.8 

Table  5 contains  the  results  of  the  stepwise 
regression  with  attitudes  about  education  as  the  presumed 
dependent  variable  and  sex  as  the  presumed  independent 
variable.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  5 the  R square  is 
equal  to  .06  which  means  the  independent  variable,  sex 
accounted  for  6%  of  the  variance  in  the  dependent 
variable,  attitude  about  education.  The  direction  of  the 
relationship  was  positive.  A score  of  41.5  is  predicted 
for  males  on  the  Education  Scale  and  a score  of  48.9  is 
predicted  for  females.  Both  of  these  scores  represent  a 
traditional  attitude  about  education.  The  standard  error 
of  measurement  is  10.2.  Therefore  these  scores  could 
deviate  + or  - 10  points  for  68%  of  the  sample. 
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Table  5 

Results  of  Stepwise  Regression  with  Attitude  About 
Education  as  the  Dependent  Variable  and  Sex  as  the 
Independent  Variable 


Variable  entered  on  Step  I Sex 

Multiple  R 725  ~~  ~ 

R Square  .06 

Standard  Error  10.24 

Variable  in  the  Equation 

Variable  B se  B Beta  Probability  of  t 

Sex  7.45  3.34  725  702 

(Constant)  41.54  4.02  .00 


Responses  of  the  Legislators  About  the  Eaucation 
Lobby  and  Selected  Variables 

As  has  been  previously  noted,  the  second  question 
which  gave  direction  to  the  investigation  was  designed  to 
determine  legislators'  responses  about  five  aspects  of  the 
education  lobby  and  the  association  between  each  of  three 
variables  associated  with  the  legislators  themselves, 
i.e.,  attitudes  about  education,  their  sex,  and  their 
party  affiliation.  Accordingly,  this  section  is 
subdivided  into  five  parts  with  each  dealing  with  one  of 
the  specific  aspects  related  to  the  education  lobby. 

Powerfulness  of  the  Education  Lobby  and  the  Selected 

Variables 

The  first  set  of  associations  that  was  studied 
concerned  legislators'  responses  about  the  powerfulness  of 
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the  education  lobby  and  attitudes  about  education,  sex  of 
the  legislator,  and  party  affiliation  of  the  legislator. 
Of  the  82  legislators  who  responded,  81  legislators 
presented  usable  data  for  the  attitude  part  of  the  set. 
Forty-one  characterized  the  education  lobby  as  powerful 
and  40  as  not  powerful.  Table  6 shows  the  test  of  the 
association  of  the  powerfulness  of  the  education  lobby  and 
their  attitudes  about  education,  i.e.,  traditional  or 
progressive.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  6 there  was  no 
statistically  significant  (p.  >.05)  association  between 

traditional  or  progressive  attitudes  about  education  and 
the  extent  to  whether  or  not  they  characterized  the 
education  lobby  as  powerful. 

Table  6 


Legislators'  Attitudes  About  Education 

and  Their 

Responses  About  the 

Powerfulness  of 

the  Education 

Lobby 

Education  Groups 

Characterized 

Attitudes 

as  Powerful 

Yes 

No 

Total 

Traditional  Count 

34 

33 

67 

Expected  Value 

33.9 

33.1 

82.7% 

Row  Percent 

50.7% 

49.3% 

Column  Percent 

82.9% 

82.5% 

Total  Percent 

42.0% 

40.7% 

Progressive  Count 

7 

7 

14 

Expected  Value 

7.1 

6.9 

17.3% 

Row  Percent 

50.0% 

50.0% 

Column  Percent 

17.1% 

17.5% 

Total  Percent 

8.6% 

8.6% 

Column  Total 

41 

40 

81 

50.6% 

49.4% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Significance 

0.000  1.000 
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The  second  association  studied  relative  to  the 
powerfulness  of  the  education  lobby  concerned  the  party 
affiliation  of  the  respondents,  of  the  82  legislators  who 
responded,  80  legislators  presented  usable  data  for  the 
party  affiliation  part  of  the  set.  Table  7 shows  the  test 
of  the  association  of  the  powerfulness  of  the  education 
lobby  and  their  party  affiliation,  i.e..  Democrat  or 

Republican.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  7 the  association 
was  not  statistically  significant  (p.  >.05). 


Table  7 

Legislators'  Party  Affiliation  and  Their  Responses  About 
the  Powerfulness  of  the  Education  Lobby 


Party 

Affiliation 

Education  Groups  Characterized 
as  Powerful 

Yes  No  Total 

Republican 

Count 

10 

14 

24 

Expected  Value 

12 

12 

30 

Row  Percent 

41.7% 

58.3% 

Column  Percent 

25.0% 

35.0% 

Total  Percent 

12.5% 

17.5% 

Democrat 

Count 

30 

26 

56 

Expected  Value 

28 

28 

70% 

Row  Percent 

53.6% 

46.4% 

Column  Percent 

75.0% 

65.0% 

Total  Percent 

37.5% 

32.5% 

Column  Total 

40 

40 

80 

50.6% 

49.4% 

100.0% 

Significance 

0.464 


Chi-Square 

0.536 
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The  third  association  studied  relative  to  the 
powerfulness  of  the  education  lobby  concerned  the  sex  of 
the  legislator.  Of  the  82  legislators  who  responded,  81 
presented  usable  data  for  the  sex  part  of  the  set.  Table 
8 shows  the  test  of  the  association  of  the  powerfulness  of 
the  education  lobby  and  their  sex,  i.e.,  male  or  female. 
As  can  be  seen  from  Table  8 there  was  no  statistically 
significant  association  between  males  or  females  and  the 
extent  as  to  whether  or  not  they  characterized  the 
education  lobby  as  powerful. 


Table  8 

Legislators'  Sex  and  Their  Responses  About  the 
Powerfulness  of  the  Education  Lobby 


Sex 

Education  Groups  Characterized 
as  Powerful 

Yes  No  Total 

Males 

Count 

33 

34 

67 

Expected  Value 

33.9 

33.1 

82.7% 

Row  Percent 

49.3% 

50.7% 

Column  Percent 

80.5% 

85.0% 

Total  Percent 

40.7% 

42.0% 

Females 

Count 

8 

6 

14 

Expected  Value 

7.1 

6.9 

17.3% 

Row  Percent 

57.1% 

42.9% 

Column  Percent 

19.5% 

15.0% 

Total  Percent 

9.9% 

7.4% 

Column  Total 

41 

40 

81 

50.6% 

49.4% 

100.0% 

Significance 

0.808 


Chi-Square 

0.050 
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Whether  or  Not  Educational  Matters  Are  Often  Discussed 

With  Educational  Lobbyists  and  the  Selected 

Variables 

The  second  set  of  associations  studied  concerned 
legislators'  responses  about  whether  or  not  they  often 
discussed  educational  matters  with  educational  lobbyists 
and  legislators'  attitudes  about  education,  legislators' 
sex,  and  legislators'  party  affiliation.  Of  the  82 
legislators  responding,  81  presented  usable  data  for  the 
attitude  item.  Seventy-four  legislators  responded  that 
they  often  discussed  educational  matters  with  educational 
lobbyists  and  7 reported  that  they  did  not  often  discuss 
educational  matters  with  educational  lobbyists.  Table  9 
shows  the  test  of  association  of  legislators'  character- 
ization of  whether  they  often  discussed  educational 
matters  with  educational  lobbyists  and  legislators' 
attitudes  about  education,  i.e.,  traditional  or 
progressive.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  9 there  was  no 
statistically  significant  association  (p.  >.05). 

The  second  association  studied  in  this  set  was 
between  a legislator's  party  affiliation,  i.e..  Democrat 
or  Republican,  and  legislators'  characterization  of 
whether  or  not  they  often  discussed  educational  matters 
with  educational  lobbyists.  Of  the  82  legislators  who 
responded,  80  provided  usable  data  for  the  party 
affiliation  item  of  this  set.  The  results  of  the  test  for 
this  association  are  presented  in  Table  10.  As  can  be 
seen  from  Table  10  there  was  no  statistically  significant 
association  (p.  >.05). 
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Table  9 

Legislators'  Attitudes  About  Education  and  Whether  or  Not 
They  Often  Discussed  Educational  Matters  With 
Educational  Lobbyists 


Attitudes 

Often  Discuss 
Matters  With 
Yes 

Educational 

Lobbyists 

No 

Total 

Traditional 

Count 

61 

6 

67 

Expected  Value 

62. 

5. 

82.7% 

Row  Percent 

81.3% 

9.% 

Column  Percent 

81.3% 

100.0% 

Total  Percent 

75.3% 

7.4% 

Progressive 

Count 

14 

0 

14 

Expected  Value 

13.0 

1.0 

17.3% 

Row  Percent 

100.0% 

0.0% 

Column  Percent 

18.7% 

0.0% 

Total  Percent 

17.3% 

8.6% 

Column  Total 

75 

6 

81 

92.6% 

7.4% 

100.0% 

Significance 

0.546 


Chi-Square 

0.363 
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Table  10 

Legislators'  Party  Affiliation  and  Whether  or  Not  They 
Often  Discussed  Educational  Matters  With  Educational 
Lobbyists  ~~ 


Party 

Affiliation 

Often  Discuss 
Matters  With 
Yes 

Educational 

Lobbyists 

No 

Total 

Republican 

Count 

22 

2 

24 

Expected  Value 

22.2 

1.8 

30.0% 

Row  Percent 

91.7% 

8.3% 

Column  Percent 

29.7% 

33.3% 

Total  Percent 

27.5% 

2.5% 

Democrat 

Count 

52 

4 

56 

Expected  Value 

51.8 

4.2 

70.0% 

Row  Percent 

92.9% 

7.1% 

Column  Percent 

70.3% 

66.7% 

Total  Percent 

65.0% 

5.0% 

Column  Total 

74 

6 

80 

92.5% 

7.4% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Significance 

0.000  1.000 


The  third  association  studied  in  this  set  was  between 
legislators'  sex,  i.e.,  male  or  female , and  legislators ' 
characterization  of  whether  or  not  they  often  discussed 
educational  matters  with  educational  lobbyists.  Of  the  82 
legislators  who  responded,  81  provided  usable  data  for  the 
sex  item  of  this  set.  The  test  for  the  results  of 
association  are  presented  in  Table  11.  As  can  be  seen 
from  this  table,  there  was  no  statistically  significant 
association  (p.  >.05). 
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Table  11 

Legislators'  Sex  and  Whether  or  Not  They  Often  Discussed 
Educational  Matters  With  Educational  Lobbyists 


Sex 

Often  Discuss 
Matters  With 
Yes 

Educational 

Lobbyists 

No 

Total 

Males 

Count 

62 

5 

67 

Expected  Value 

62. 

5. 

82.7% 

Row  Percent 

92.5% 

7.5% 

Column  Percent 

82.7% 

83.3% 

Total  Percent 

76.5% 

6.2% 

Females 

Count 

13 

1 

14 

Expected  Value 

13.0 

1.0 

17.3% 

Row  Percent 

92.9% 

7.1% 

Column  Percent 

17.3% 

16.7% 

Total  Percent 

16.0 

1.2% 

Column  Total 

75 

6 

81 

92.6% 

7.4% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Significance 

0.000  1.000 


Educational  Lobbyists'  Ability  to  Influence  Votes  on  the 

Education  Budget  and  the  Selected  Variables 

The  third  set  of  associations  studied  concerned 
legislators'  responses  as  to  whether  or  not  educational 
lobbyists  could  influence  their  vote  on  the  education 
budget.  The  first  studied  association  in  this  set 
concerned  legislators'  attitudes  about  education,  i.e., 
progressive  or  traditional.  Of  the  82  legislators  who 
responded,  79  provided  usable  data  for  the  attitude  item 
of  this  set.  The  results  of  the  test  for  this  association 
are  presented  in  Table  12.  As  can  be  seen  from  this 
table,  there  was  no  statistically  significant  association 
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between  a legislator's  responses  about  the  ability  of 
educational  lobbyists  to  influence  votes  on  the  education 
budget  and  legislators'  attitudes  toward  education  (p. 
>.05)  . 


Table  12 

Legislators'  Attitudes  About  Education  and  Their 
Responses  About  Educational  Lobbyists'  Ability  to 
Influence  Votes  on  the  Education  Budget 


Ability 

to  Influence  Votes 

on 

Attitudes 

the 

Education 

Budget 

Yes 

No 

Total 

Traditional 

Count 

43 

23 

66 

Expected  Value 

45.1 

20.9 

83.5% 

Row  Percent 

65.2% 

34.8% 

Column  Percent 

79.6% 

92.0% 

Total  Percent 

54.4% 

29.1% 

Progressive 

Count 

11 

2 

13 

Expected  Value 

8.9 

4.1 

16.5% 

Row  Percent 

84.6% 

15.4% 

Column  Percent 

20.4% 

8.0% 

Total  Percent 

8.6% 

2.5% 

Column  Total 

54 

25 

79 

68.4% 

31.6% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Significance 

1.100  0.292 

The  second  association  of  this  set  that  was  studied 
concerned  legislators'  party  affiliation,  i.e.,  Democrat 
or  Republican  and  their  responses  as  to  whether  or  not 
educational  lobbyists  could  influence  their  votes  on  the 
education  budget.  Of  the  82  legislators  responding,  78 
provided  usable  data  for  the  party  affiliation  item  of 
this  set.  The  results  of  the  test  for  this  association 
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are  presented  in  Table  13.  As  can  be  seen  from  this 
table,  there  was  no  statistically  significant  association 
(p.  >.05). 

Table  13 


Legislators'  Party 

Affiliation 

and  Their  Responses  About 

Educational 

Lobby i sts ' 

Ability  to  Influence  Votes  on 

the  Education  Budget 


Party 

Af  filiation 

Ability 

the 

to  Influence  Votes 
Education  Budget 
Yes  No 

on 

Total 

Republican 

Count 

16 

8 

24 

Expected  Value 

16.6 

7.4 

30.8% 

Row  Percent 

66.7% 

33.3% 

Column  Percent 

29.6% 

33.7% 

Total  Percent 

20.5% 

10.3% 

Democrat  Count 

38 

16 

54 

Expected  Value 

37.4 

16.6 

69.2% 

Row  Percent 

70.4% 

29.6% 

Column  Percent 

70.4% 

66.7% 

Total  Percent 

48.7 

20.5% 

Column  Total 

54 

24 

78 

69.2% 

30.8% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Significance 

0.003  0.951 


The  third  association  of  this  set  that  was  studied 
concerned  legislators  sex,  i.e.,  male  or  female,  and  their 
responses  as  to  whether  or  not  educational  lobbyists  could 
influence  their  vote  on  the  education  budget.  Of  the  82 
legislators  who  responded,  79  provided  usable  data  for  the 
sex  item  of  this  set.  The  results  of  the  test  for  this 
association  are  presented  in  Table  14.  As  can  be  seen 
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from  this  table  there  was  no  statistically  significant 
association  (p.  >.05). 


Table  14 

Legislators'  Sex  and  Their  Responses  About  Educational 
Lobbyists'  Ability  to  Influence  Votes  on  the 
Education  Budget 


Ability 

to  Influence  Votes 

on 

Sex 

the  Education 

Budget 

Yes 

No 

Total 

Males 

Count 

45 

21 

66 

Expected  Value 

45.9 

20.1 

82.7% 

Row  Percent 

68.2% 

31.8% 

Column  Percent 

81.8% 

87.5% 

Total  Percent 

57.0% 

26.6% 

Females 

Count 

10 

3 

13 

Expected  Value 

9.1 

3.9 

16.5% 

Row  Percent 

76.9% 

23.1% 

Column  Percent 

18.2% 

12.5% 

Total  Percent 

12.7% 

3.8% 

Column  Total 

55 

24 

79 

69.6% 

30.4% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Significance 

0.088  .767 

Ability  of  Education  Groups  to  Apply  the  Most  Pressure 
and  the  Selected  Variables 


The  fourth  set  of  associations  investigated  concerned 
legislators'  responses  about  the  ability  of  education 
groups,  including  teachers'  organizations,  to  apply  the 
most  pressure  of  any  lobbyists.  The  first  studied 
association  of  this  set  concerned  legislators'  attitudes 
about  education,  i.e.,  progressive  or  traditional,  and 


their  responses  about  educational  lobbyists'  ability  to 
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apply  pressure.  Of  the  82  legislators  who  responded,  80 
provided  usable  data  for  the  attitudinal  item  of  this  set. 
The  results  of  the  test  for  this  association  are 
presented  on  Table  15.  There  was  no  statistically 
significant  association  (p.  >.05). 


Table  15 


Legislators 

' Attitudes  About 

Education 

and  Their 

Responses 

About  the  Ability  of 

Education 

Groups  to 

Apply  the 

Most  Pressure 

Ability 

of  Education  Groups 

Attitudes 

to  the  Apply  the 

Most  Pressure 

Yes 

No 

Total 

Traditional 

Count 

12 

54 

66 

Expected  Value 

12.4 

53.6 

82.7% 

Row  Percent 

18.2% 

81.8% 

Column  Percent 

80.0% 

83.1% 

Total  Percent 

15.0% 

67.5% 

Progressive 

Count 

3 

11 

14 

Expected  Value 

2.6 

11.4 

17.5% 

Row  Percent 

21.4% 

78.6% 

Column  Percent 

20.0% 

16.9% 

Total  Percent 

3.8 

13.8 

Column  Total 

15 

65 

80 

18.8% 

81.3% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Significance 

0.000  1.000 

The  second  studied  association  in  this  set  concerned 
legislators'  party  affiliations,  i.e..  Democrat  or 
Republican,  and  their  responses  about  education  groups 
being  able  to  apply  the  most  pressure  of  any  lobbyists. 
Of  the  82  legislators  responding,  79  provided  usable  data 
for  the  party  affiliation  part  of  this  set.  The  results 
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of  the  test  for  this  association  are  presented  in  Table 
16.  As  can  be  seen  in  this  table  there  was  no 
statistically  significant  association  (p.  >.05). 


Table  16 

Legislators'  Party  Affiliation  and  Their  Responses  About 
the  Ability  of  Education  Groups  to  Apply  the  Most 
Pressure 


Party 

Affiliation 

Ability 
to  Apply 

of  Education  Groups 
the  Most  Pressure 
Yes  No 

Total 

Republican 

Count 

5 

19 

24 

Expected  Value 

4.9 

19.1 

30.0% 

Row  Percent 

20.4% 

79.2% 

Column  Percent 

31.3% 

30.2% 

Total  Percent 

6.3% 

24.1% 

Democrat 

Count 

11 

44 

55 

Expected  Value 

11.1 

43.9 

69.6% 

Row  Percent 

20.0% 

80.0% 

Column  Percent 

68.8% 

69.8% 

Total  Percent 

13.9% 

55.7% 

Column  Total 

16 

63 

79 

20.3% 

79.7% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Significance 

0.000  1.000 


The  third  studied  association  in  this  set  concerned 
legislators'  sex  and  their  responses  about  the  ability  of 
education  groups  to  apply  the  most  pressure  of  any 
lobbyists.  Of  the  82  legislators  who  responded,  80 
provided  usable  data  for  the  sex  item  of  this  set.  The 
results  of  the  test  for  this  association  are  presented  in 
Table  17.  As  can  be  seen  from  this  table  there  was  no 
statistically  significant  association  (p.  >.05). 
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Table  17 

Legislators'  Sex  and  Their  Responses  About  the  Ability  of 
Education  Groups  to  Apply  the  Most  Pressure 


Sex 

Ability 
to  Apply 

of  Education  Groups 
the  Most  Pressure 
Yes  No 

Total 

Males 

Count 

15 

52 

67 

Expected  Value 

13.4 

53.6 

83.8% 

Row  Percent 

22.4% 

77.6% 

Column  Percent 

93.8% 

81.3% 

Total  Percent 

18.8% 

65.0% 

Females 

Count 

1 

12 

13 

Expected  Value 

2.6 

10.4 

16.3% 

Row  Percent 

7.7% 

92.3% 

Column  Percent 

6.3% 

18.8% 

Total  Percent 

1.3 

15.0 

Column  Total 

16 

64 

80 

20.0% 

80.0% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Significance 

0.695  0.405 


Educational  Lobbyists  as  the  Best  Source  of  Information 

About  Education  and  Selected  Variables 

The  fifth  set  of  associations  investigated  concerned 
legislators'  responses  to  the  item  about  educational 
lobbyists  as  the  best  source  of  information  about 
education.  The  first  studied  association  in  this  set 
concerned  legislators'  attitudes  about  education,  i.e., 
traditional  or  progressive,  and  their  responses  about 
educational  lobbyists  as  the  best  source  of  information 
about  education.  Of  the  82  legislators  who  responded,  77 
provided  usable  data  for  the  attitude  item  of  this  set. 
The  results  of  the  test  for  this  association  are  shown  in 
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Table  18.  As  can  be  seen  from  this  table  there  was  no 
statistically  significant  association  (p.  >.05). 


Table  18 

Legislators'  Attitudes  About  Education  and  Their 
Responses  About  Educational  Lobbyists  as  the  Best 
Source  of  Information  About  Education 


Attitudes 

Educational  Lobbyists  as  the  Best 
Source  of  Information  about  Education 
Yes  No  Total 

Traditional 

Count 

24 

40 

64 

Expected  Value 

21.6 

42.4 

83.1% 

Row  Percent 

37.5% 

62.5% 

Column  Percent 

92.3% 

78.4% 

Total  Percent 

31.2% 

51.9% 

Progressive 

Count 

2 

11 

13 

Expected  Value 

4.4 

8.6 

16.9% 

Row  Percent 

15.4% 

84.6% 

Column  Percent 

7.7% 

21.6% 

Total  Percent 

2.6% 

14.3% 

Column  Total 

26 

51 

77 

33.8% 

66.2% 

100 

Chi-Square 

1.400 


Significance 

0.224 


The  second  studied  association  in  this  set  concerned 
legislators'  responses  about  educational  lobbyists  as  the 
best  source  of  information  about  education  and 
legislators'  party  affiliation,  i.e..  Democrat  or 
Republican.  Of  the  82  legislators  who  responded,  76 
provided  usable  data  for  the  party  affiliation  item  of 
this  set.  The  results  of  the  test  of  this  association  are 
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presented  in  Table  19.  As  can  be  seen  there  was  no 
significant  association  (p.  >.05). 


Table  19 


Legislators ' 

Party  Affiliation 

and  Their 

Responses  About 

Educational  Lobbyists  as  the  Best 

Source  of 

information  About  Education 

Party 

Educational  Lobbyists  as 

the  Best 

Affiliation 

Source  of 

Information  about 

Education 

Yes 

No 

Total 

Republican 

Count 

7 

17 

24 

Expected  Value 

7.9 

16.1 

31.6% 

Row  Percent 

29.2% 

70.8% 

Column  Percent 

28.0% 

33.3% 

Total  Percent 

9.2% 

22.4% 

Democrat 

Count 

18 

34 

52 

Expected  Value 

17.1 

65.4 

68.4% 

Row  Percent 

34.6% 

50.0% 

Column  Percent 

72.0% 

66.7% 

Total  Percent 

23.7 

44.7 

Column  Total 

25 

51 

76 

32.9% 

67.1% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square 

0.043 


Significance 

0.836 


The  last  association  studied  in  this  set  concerned 
legislators'  sex  and  their  responses  about  educational 
lobbyists  as  the  best  source  of  information  about 
education.  Of  the  82  legislators  who  responded,  77 
provided  usable  data  for  the  sex  item  of  this  set.  The 
results  of  the  test  for  this  association  are  shown  in 
Table  20.  As  can  be  seen  in  this  table  there  was  no 
statistically  significant  association  (p.  >.05). 
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Table  20 


Legislators ' 

Sex  and  Their  Responses  About  Educational 

Lobbyists 

as  the  Best  Source  of  Information  About 

Educational  Lobbyists  as 

the  Best 

Sex 

Source  of 

Information  about 

Education 

Yes 

No 

Total 

Males 

Count 

19 

45 

64 

Expected  Value 

21.6 

42.4 

83.1% 

Row  Percent 

29.7% 

70.3% 

Column  Percent 

73.1% 

88.2% 

Total  Percent 

24.7% 

58.4% 

Females 

Count 

7 

6 

13 

Expected  Value 

4.4 

8.6 

16.9% 

Row  Percent 

53.8% 

46.2% 

Column  Percent 

26.9% 

11.8% 

Total  Percent 

9.1% 

7.8% 

Column  Total 

26 

51 

77 

33.8% 

66.2% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Significance 

1.843  0.175 


Legislators'  Preferred  Sources  of 
Information  About  Education 

The  third  research  question  dealt  with  legislators' 
preferred  sources  of  information  about  education. 
Legislators  were  asked  to  choose  three  sources  of 
information  about  education  that  they  thought  were  most 
helpful  when  dealing  with  complex  education  legislation. 
They  were  then  asked  to  rank  order  the  three  sources.  The 
data  were  analyzed  by  scoring  each  first  choice  as  a 3,  a 
second  choice  as  a 2,  and  the  third  choice  as  a 1.  Each 
ranking  was  then  added  and  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
respondents  to  achieve  a mean  ranking  for  each  source. 
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As  is  shown  in  Table  21,  legislators  ranked  education 
committee  staff  first.  However,  staff  members  did  not 
receive  the  largest  number  of  first  rankings.  Only  18 
legislators  gave  staff  a first  ranking.  Local  school 
superintendent  and/or  designated  lobbyists  received  the 
largest  number  of  first  place  rankings,  22.  Staff  did 
receive  an  overall  ranking  of  first  due  to  the  number  of 
times  they  were  chosen  in  second  or  third  place. 
Teachers'  organizations  and  colleagues  were  tied  for  third 
place.  However,  colleagues  received  more  first  rankings, 
12,  than  teachers'  organizations,  8.  Both  of  the  above 
were  only  ranked  by  30  legislators.  Education  committee 
staff  was  ranked  by  48,  and  local  school  superintendent 
and/or  designated  lobbyist  was  ranked  by  47  legislators. 

Summary 

The  first  research  question  focused  on  biographical 
variables  of  age,  party  affiliation,  highest  level  of 
education  attained,  and  sex  and  legislators'  attitudes 
about  education,  as  measured  by  the  Education  Scale.  It 
was  found  that  only  one  variable,  legislators'  sex  was 
statistically  significant  (p.  <.05).  However,  it  only 

accounted  for  6%  of  the  variance  in  the  dependent 
variable,  attitude  about  education.  Of  the  82  legislators 
providing  usable  data  about  their  attitudes,  82%  had 
traditional  attitudes  and  18%  had  progressive  attitudes. 


Table  21 
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The  second  question  focused  on  legislators' 
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responses 

about  five  aspects  of  the  education  lobby  and  the  selected 
variables  of  attitude  about  education,  sex,  and  party 
affiliation.  Chi-square  was  used  and  there  were  no 
statistically  significant  associations.  In  terms  of  the 
descriptive  data,  the  following  were  found: 

1.  Legislators  were  divided  almost  half  and  half 
about  the  powerfulness  of  the  education  lobby. 

2.  Almost  93%  of  those  legislators  responding  said 
they  often  discuss  educational  matters  with  educational 
lobbyists . 


3.  Over  68%  of  those  legislators  who  responded  said 
that  educational  lobbyists  have  the  ability  to  influence 
their  votes  on  the  education  budget. 

4.  Less  than  20%  of  those  legislators  responding 
said  that  educational  lobbyists  have  the  ability  to  apply 
the  most  pressure. 

5.  About  one-third  of  those  responding  said  that 
educational  lobbyists  are  the  best  source  of  information 
about  education. 

The  third  research  question  was  focused  on 
legislators'  preferred  source  of  information  when  dealing 
with  complex  educational  legislation.  Based  on  a ranking 
of  the  mean  scores,  it  was  found  that  education  committee 
staff  was  the  most  preferred  source,  local  school 
superintendent  and/or  designated  lobbyist  was  the  second 
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most  preferred,  and  colleagues  in  the  legislature  and 
teachers'  organizations  were  tied  for  third. 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY,  DISCUSSION,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Contained  in  the  present  chapter  is  a summary  of  the 
study  including  background,  research  questions,  and 
results.  The  findings  are  discussed  in  relation  to 
previous  literature  and  present  conditions  in  Florida. 
The  chapter  is  concluded  with  recommendations. 


Summary 

Prior  to  the  statewide  teachers'  strike  in  1968,  the 
education  lobby  in  Florida  was  unified.  Teachers, 
administrators,  superintendents,  and  parents  tended  to 
speak  with  one  voice.  The  Florida  Education  Association 
and  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  were  joined 
together  to  speak  for  education.  The  teachers'  strike  of 
1 9 6 8 resulted  in  the  demise  of  a unified  lobby  for 
education.  As  a result  of  legislative  reorganization  and 
the  r e a p p o r t ionment  of  the  Florida  legislature,  since  1968 
the  legislature  has  taken  more  control  over  education. 

Three  research  questions  gave  direction  to  the  study. 
The  first  question  concerned  the  relative  contribution  of 
age,  sex,  party  affiliation,  and  the  highest  level  of 
education  attained  of  the  members  of  the  1984-8  6 Florida 
legislature  to  their  attitudes  about  education.  Th e 
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second  question  focused  on  what  extent  is  there  an 
association  between  (a)  the  number  of  times  Florida 
legislators  saw  the  educational  lobbyists  or  lobby  as 
powerful,  (b)  whether  or  not  legislators  often  discussed 
educational  matters  with  educational  lobbyists,  (c)  the 
number  of  times  Florida  legislators  reported  that 
educational  lobbyists  influenced  their  vote  on  the 
education  budget,  (d)  the  number  of  times  Florida 
legislators  saw  educational  lobbyists  as  having  the 
ability  to  apply  pressure,  and  (e)  the  number  of  times 
legislators  reported  educational  lobbyists  as  the 
best  source  of  information  about  education  and  (a)  the 
traditional  or  progressive  attitude  about  education  of 
Florida  legislators,  (b)  the  party  affiliation  of  Florida 
legislators,  and  (c)  the  sex  of  Florida  legislators.  The 
third  question  focused  on  the  sources  of  information  about 
education  most  preferred  by  Florida  Legislators. 

Legislators'  attitudes  about  education  were  measured 
by  the  Education  Scale  developed  by  Kerlinger  and  Kaya  in 
1959,  This  scale  consists  of  20  items,  10  measuring  a 
traditional  attitude  and  10  measuring  a progressive 
attitude.  A traditionalist  is  considered  one  who  "favors 
intellectual  growth  and  achievement,  factual  knowledge  of 
fundamental  subjects,  sound  moral  development  and  moral 
character,  and  adequate  preparation  for  later  education 
and  life"  (Kerlinger,  1984,  p.  24).  The  progressive 
focuses  on  "the  child  and  his  needs,  interests  and 
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experiencss.  As  much  freedom  as  possible  must  be  given 
the  teacher  and  the  student.  Education  and  teaching  are 
child-centered  and  not  teacher-  or  subject-centered" 
(Kerlinger,  1984,  p.  23).  To  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  biographical  variables  contributed  to  the 
variance  in  the  attitudes  about  education,  a stepwise 
multiple  regression  was  used. 

Legislators'  opinions  about  certain  aspects  of  the 
education  lobby  were  measured  by  the  Education  Lobbyist 
Index  developed  by  Ziegler  and  Johnson  (1972).  This  index 
was  submitted  to  582  legislators  in  four  states  as  part  of 
a study  of  education  policy  making.  To  test  for  possible 
significant  associations  as  suggested  by  research  question 
two,  the  chi  square  technique  was  used. 

The  last  question  concerned  legislators'  most 
preferred  sources  of  information  about  education.  Ten 
sources  of  information  about  education  were  listed. 
Legislators  were  asked  to  choose  their  three  most 
preferred  sources  and  then  to  rank  them.  A mean  score  for 
each  source  was  computed.  The  sources  were  then  ranked 
according  to  their  mean  scores. 

Based  on  the  data  analysis  the  following  major 
findings  emerged: 

1.  Eighty  — two  percent  of  the  legislators  who 
responded  had  a traditional  attitude  about  education.  The 
only  biographical  variable  that  made  a statistically 
significant  (p.  <.05)  contribution  to  the  attitude  about 
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education  was  sex.  However,  that  only  accounted  for  6%  of 
the  variance  in  the  dependent  variable.  A score  of  41.5 
was  predicted  for  males  and  a score  of  41.9  was  predicted 
for  females. 

2.  No  statistically  significant  association  (p. 
>.05)  was  found  between  the  traditional  or  progressive 
attitude  about  education,  the  party  affiliation,  the  sex 
of  Florida  legislators  and  his  or  her  opinion  about 
aspects  of  the  education  lobby.  Legislators  were  divided 
almost  half  and  half  in  their  opinions  of  the  powerfulness 
of  the  education  lobby.  Almost  93%  of  those  responding 
said  they  often  discussed  educational  matters  with 
educational  lobbyists.  Over  68%  of  those  responding  said 
that  educational  lobbyists  are  able  to  influence  their 
vote  on  the  education  budget.  Less  than  20%  of  those 
responding  believed  that  the  education  lobby  could  apply 
the  most  pressure  of  any  lobby  group.  About  one-third  of 
those  responding  believed  that  educational  lobbyists  were 
the  best  source  of  information  about  education. 


3.  Legislators'  most  preferred  source  of  information 
about  education  was  education  committee  staff  members. 
Local  school  superintendents  and/or  designated  lobbyist 
were  second  and  teachers'  groups  were  tied  with 
legislative  colleagues  for  the  third  choice.  Local  school 
board  members  were  fifth  and  citizen  interest  groups  were 
sixth.  The  Florida  Commissioner  of  Education  and/or 
staff,  Florida  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
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Florida  School  Boards'  Association  and  the  Florida 
Governor  and/or  staff  followed  in  that  order. 


Discussion 

As  previously  indicated  three  research  questions  were 
the  focus  of  the  present  investigation.  In  the  following 
paragraphs  attention  is  given  to  the  findings  relative  to 
these  research  questions  as  they  relate  to  previous 
research,  to  present  conditions  in  Florida,  and  their 
practical  import. 

The  first  research  question  focused  on  the  relative 
contribution  of  several  biographical  variables  to  the 
legislators'  attitudes  about  education.  As  was  indicated, 
the  findings  in  this  regard  suggested  that  there  was  no 
practical  basis  for  relating  educational  attitudes  to  the 
biographical  variables  studied  since  only  one  variable 
showed  a significant  relationship  and  that  variable 
accounted  for  only  6%  of  the  variance  in  the  attitude 
scores.  However,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  large 
majority  (82%)  of  the  Florida  legislators  had  a 
traditional  attitude  about  education.  Coughlin  (1979) 
reported  that  61%  of  Alaskan  legislators  had  a traditional 
attitude  about  education. 

Since  1980  Florida  has  seen  many  changes  in 
educational  legislation.  Graduation  requirements  have 
been  increased,  a seventh  period  day  has  been  funded, 
there  have  been  grade  requirements  placed  on  high  school 
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athletes,  academic  requirements  for  entry  into  the  state 
university  system  have  been  strengthened,  testing  is  now 
required  of  all  college  sophomores  prior  to  entry  into 
upper  division,  and  testing  has  been  required  of  teachers 
who  want  to  qualify  for  master  teacher  bonuses.  These 
changes  may  be  the  result  of  legislators'  attitudes  about 
education.  Kerlinger  ( 1 984)  believed  that  a traditional 
attitude  about  education  was  a subset  of  beliefs  - 
traditionalism  being  a subset  of  conservatism.  Florida  is 
known  to  be  a conservative  state.  Therefore  it  should  be 
no  surprise  that  more  than  t h r e e - f our t h s of  the 
legislators  have  a traditional  attitude  about  education. 

This  traditional  attitude  should  be  noted  by 
educational  lobbyists.  Legislators  may  be  more  willing  to 
legislate  innovative  programs  if  they  are  approached  with 
the  idea  that  these  programs  are  consistent  with  their 
beliefs.  Achievement,  tradition,  discipline,  and  the 
authority  of  the  teacher  are  just  a few  of  the  beliefs  of 
those  who  have  a traditional  attitude  about  education. 
Lobbyists  should  gear  their  approach  to  legislators  with 
such  understanding  about  what  legislators  value  in  the 
educational  arena. 

The  second  research  question  dealt  with  a variety  of 
opinions  that  Florida  legislators  held  about  aspects  of 
the  education  lobby  in  relation  to  certain  characteristics 
of  the  legislators.  Of  those  associations  studied  none 
were  significant  at  the  .05  level.  The  literature  was 
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bleak  on  the  associations.  However,  the  opinions  held  by 
Florida  legislators  differ  from  the  legislators  questioned 
in  the  Ziegler  and  Johnson  (1972)  study  on  the  aspects  of 
the  education  lobby. 

Ziegler  and  Johnson  (1972)  reported  that  when  the  582 
legislators  in  four  states  were  asked  if  the  education 
lobby  was  the  most  powerful,  344  responded  "yes"  to  this 
question.  This  represents  60%  of  the  responding  sample 
(p.  28);  in  contrast  about  50%  of  the  Florida  legislators 
answered  "yes"  to  this  question.  The  question  may  have 
posed  a problem  for  legislators  due  to  the  phrase 
"education  lobby."  Since  the  late  1960s  the  education 
lobby  in  Florida  has  not  presented  a unified  front.  When 
questioning  45  persons  who  participated  in  or  were 
knowledgeable  about  lobbying  efforts  by  education, 
Fergusson  (1982)  reported  that  the  education  lobby  had 
become  fragmentated  or  diffused  (p.  97).  when  interest 
groups  compete  for  attention  in  the  legislative  arena,  it 
is  difficult  to  be  perceived  as  a powerful  force.  Grover 
(1974)  stated  that  in  Wisconsin 

1 965  with  a unified  interest  group  approach, 
legislators  found  themselves  with  two  choices.  They 
could  take  the  united  interest  group  position  on 
educational  issues  and  be  seen  as  'for'  education  or 
they  could  vote  against  the  coalition  and  risk  being 
labeled  as  'against'  education.  With  educational 
lobbyist  fragmentation,  legislators  were  no  longer 
confronted  with  an  'either/or'  situation  but  could 
vote  the  position  of  any  one  lobbyist,  maintaining 
that  such  a position  was  sound  public  policy  . . . 

while  continuing  the  public  stance  of  being  'for' 
education.  (p.  162) 
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The  second  item  concerned  whether  or  not  educational 

matters  are  often  discussed  with  educational  lobbyists. 

Ziegler  and  Johnson  (1972)  reported  that  40%  of  those 

responding  to  this  question  answered  in  the  affirmative 

(p.  28).  In  this  study  almost  93%  of  the  Florida 

legislators  answered  "yes."  In  attempting  to  investigate 

legislators'  interactions  with  educational  lobbyists, 

Ziegler  and  Johnson  (1972)  stated  that 

one  major  element  in  effective  lobbying  consists  in 
locating  the  right  target.  Calculating  the  number  of 
contacts  a given  lobbyist  has  with  legislators  tells 
us  nothing  about  the  relative  importance  of  these 
contacts.  Who  a lobbyist  contacts  is  often  more 
important  than  the  frequency  of  contact.  (p.  136) 

The  authors  also  stated  that  contact  with  interest  groups 

was  higher  among  legislative  leaders  than  the  rank  and 

file  members  of  the  legislature  (p.  137).  However,  in 

three  of  the  four  states  studied,  legislative  leaders 

tended  to  have  a more  negative  attitude  about  education. 

Hence,  although  leaders  were  more  positive  about 

educational  lobbyists,  they  tended  not  to  support  the 

policies  the  lobbyists  espoused  (p.  147). 

The  frequency  of  Florida  legislator  contact  with 

lobbyists  may  also  reflect  the  fact  that  more  people  are 

lobbying  the  legislature  on  behalf  of  education.  Most 

county  teacher  associations  in  Florida  regularly  send 

teachers  to  the  capital  during  the  legislative  session. 

Both  major  teachers'  organizations  have  full-time 

lobbyists  in  the  capital.  The  larger  counties  in  Florida 
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have  administrators  who  spend  a great  deal  of  their  time 
with  legislators  lobbying  for  the  local  board  of 
education.  Hence  many  legislators  may  not  perceive  the 
education  lobby  as  "most  powerful"  but  they  do  consult 
with  the  varying  education  interests. 

The  third  item  concerned  educational  lobbyists' 
ability  to  influence  votes  about  the  budget.  Ziegler  and 
Johnson  (1972)  reported  that  only  39%  of  those  responding 
answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative  (p.  28).  Over 

68%  of  the  Florida  legislators  who  responded  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  The  response  to  this  question  may 
indicate  that  for  the  past  several  years  the  education 
budget  has  been  a serious  issue  for  the  Florida 
legislature.  Teachers'  salaries  in  1985  were  ranked  33 
out  of  the  50  states.  There  has  been  a serious  effort  to 
improve  this  ranking.  Although  Florida  legislators 
reported  that  educational  lobbyists  influence  their  vote 
on  the  budget  it  may  be  that  the  legislators  were  already 
committed  to  improve  the  financing  of  Florida  education. 

The  fourth  item  studied  concerned  the  ability  of 
education  groups  to  apply  the  most  pressure.  Ziegler  and 
Johnson  ( 1 972  ) reported  that  30%  of  those  who  responded 
believed  that  education  groups  can  apply  the  most 
pressure.  In  this  study  less  than  20%  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Ziegler  and  Johnson  (1972)  questioned 
whether  legislators  who  felt  pressured  might  develop  a 
negative  attitude  about  education.  "Surprisingly  we  find 
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that  legislators  who  perceive  pressure  from  lobbyists  are 
those  most  willing  to  solicit  contacts  with  lobbyists"  (p. 
137).  There  appears  to  be  a fine  line  between  persuasion 
and  pressure.  Those  lobbyists  who  are  personally 
acguainted  with  legislators  can  make  pressure  appear  more 
friendly. 

Niess  (1962)  assessed  the  role  of  pressure  groups  in 
influencing  educational  legislation  in  Missouri.  Among 
his  findings  was  that  intimidation  or  the  threat  of 
intimidation  most  often  resulted  in  a decrease  of  support 
for  the  group  using  these  tactics.  Personal  relationships 
were  considered  to  be  the  most  effective  and  most  often 
used  technique. 

Ziegler  and  Johnson  (1972)  reported  that  only  10%  of 
those  who  responded  said  that  educational  lobbyists  were 
the  best  source  of  information  about  education.  In  the 
present  study  about  one-third  answered  affirmatively. 
Grover  (1974)  compared  educational  and  non-educational 
lobbyists  in  Wisconsin.  He  found  that  educational 
lobbyists  usually  had  less  knowledge  about  the  political 
arena  than  did  his  or  her  counterpart.  Education 
lobbyists  also  worked  under  severe  handicaps  in  terms  of 
resources  and  time  needed  to  present  their  views  to 
legislators.  Members  of  non— educational  interest  groups 
were  also  thought  to  be  better  informed  about  the 
realities  of  the  political  process.  One  legislator  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "Educational  lobbyists  tend  to  be 
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professional  educators,  whereas  non-educa  t ional  lobbyists 
tend  to  be  professional  lobbyists;  and  therefore,  the 
educational  lobbyists  do  not  communicate  as  well"  (Grover, 
1974,  p.  163). 


Ferguson  (1960)  analyzed  the  views  of  422  legislators 
in  California,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  Tennessee  concerning 
school  needs  and  how  best  to  meet  these  needs.  He 
concluded  that  educational  interests  lacked  influence 
particularly  in  comparison  to  business  interests.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  education  is  not  seen  as  a 
lobby  that  applies  pressure  when  attempting  to  initiate 
legislation. 

Halperin  (1974)  cited  views  of  legislators  about 
educators.  Legislators  believed  that  educators  are  only 
interested  in  more  money,  have  little  understanding  of  the 
political  process,  and  are  unable  to  present  their  views 
in  a clear  and  concise  manner  (pp.  189-190). 

One  may  infer  from  the  above  that  although 
legislators  often  discuss  educational  matters  with 
educational  lobbyists  and  are  influenced  by  educational 
lobbyists  concerning  the  education  budget,  educational 
lobbyists  are  not  considered  to  be  the  best  source  of 
information  about  education.  It  may  be  that  educational 
lobbyists  have  concentrated  on  improving  the  budget  but 
have  neglected  education  policy  making.  This  may  be  an 
outgrowth  of  the  belief  that  education  and  politics  should 
remain  separate.  It  does  suggest  that  educators  should 
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become  more  versed  in  the  political  process  and  more 
involved  with  the  legislature  in  order  to  control  their 
own  profession. 

The  third  research  question  concerned  legislators' 
preferred  sources  of  information  about  education. 
Legislators  ranked  education  committee  staff  members 
first.  A local  school  superintendent  and/or  designated 
lobbyist  was  a very  close  second.  Teachers'  organizations 
and  legislative  colleagues  were  tied  for  third.  The 
governor  was  the  last  choice;  he  was  only  chosen  by  two 
people  as  their  third  choice. 

Fergusson  ( 1 98  2 ) reported  that  legislators  believed 
that  legislative  staffs  provided  the  most  useful 
information  pertaining  to  public  education  (p.  125). 

Legislators  also  believed  that  the  legislative  staff  was 
perceived  to  be  the  group  most  responsible  for  originating 
change  in  educational  legislation  (p.  113).  Legislative 
staffs  were  seen  as  being  the  second  highest  group  in 
gaining  influence  in  the  past  10-15  years  (p.  119). 

Balutis  ( 1 975  ) studied  the  professional  staffing  of 
the  New  York  legislature.  He  conducted  interviews  with 
147  people  including  professional  staff,  legislators, 
members  of  the  executive  branch,  lobbyists,  and 
journalists.  The  results  of  these  interviews  are 
summarized  in  Table  22. 
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Table  22 

Effectiveness  of  New  York  State  Legislature  Staff 

Perceptions  of  the  Effectiveness  of  the  New  York 


Group 

State  Legislative  Staff 
very 

influential  influential 

not 

influential 

Legislators  (50) 
Executive 

44% 

52% 

4% 

Personnel  (20) 

55% 

40% 

5% 

Lobbyists  (10) 

20% 

70% 

10% 

Staffers  (62) 

27% 

64% 

8% 

(Balutis,  1975,  p.  127). 

As  shown  in  the  table,  almost  one-half  of  the 
legislators  interviewed  and  more  than  half  of  the 
executive  personnel  interviewed  believed  that  the 
legislative  staff  was  very  influential.  However, 
lobbyists  and  the  staffers  themselves  did  not  perceive 
staff  as  very  influential.  As  legislators  are  responsible 
for  actually  voting  on  laws,  it  would  seem  that  their 
perception  may  be  closer  to  the  truth. 

Fuhrman  (1978)  reported  that  there  was  a movement  by 
legislatures  to  increase  professional  staffs.  This  move 
to  increase  professional  staffs  coincided  with  the 
fragmentation  of  educational  interest  groups  in  many 
states.  Legislatures  could  no  longer  depend  on  educators 
to  speak  with  one  voice.  Professional  staffs  enabled 
legislatures  to  become  more  independent  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government.  They  now  could  depend  on  in-house 
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staffs  to  provide  legislators  with  information.  Fuhrman 
predicted  that  this  may  enable  legislatures  to  initiate 
their  own  educational  policy  rather  than  react  to  the 
desires  of  others. 

The  second  preferred  source  of  information  was  the 
local  school  superintendent  and/or  the  designated 
lobbyist.  Fergusson  ( 1 982  ) did  not  use  this  title.  He 
chose  local  sources.  Many  legislators  meet  on  a regular 
basis  with  members  of  the  management  team  of  their  local 
school  districts.  School  superintendents  are  usually 
visible  in  their  school  districts  and  are  a natural  focus 
for  legislators.  Local  school  board  member  was  ranked  as 
the  fifth  preferred  source  of  information.  There  was  only 
a slight  difference  in  the  mean  ranking  for  the  local 
school  superintendent  and  education  committee  staff 
persons.  It  would  appear  from  these  two  choices  that 
legislators  seek  and  follow  the  advice  of  people  who  are 
involved  in  local  schools. 

The  third  preferred  source  was  teachers'  organiza- 
tions. During  the  past  10  years  Florida  teachers' 
organizations  have  adopted  a very  active  role  in  state 
politics.  They  have  full-time  lobbyists  in  Tallahassee  as 
well  as  local  organizations  sending  teachers  on  a regular 
basis.  Many  local  organizations  have  political  action 
committees  in  addition  to  state  political  action 
committees.  These  organizations  endorse  candidates  and 
work  on  selected  campaigns.  Fergusson  (1982)  reported 
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that  teachers'  groups  were  believed  to  be  the  group  with 
the  most  political  know-how.  This  ability  has  enabled 
teachers  to  be  sought  out  as  information  givers. 

The  Florida  Commissioner  of  Education  and/or  his  staff 
was  ranked  seventh  by  legislators.  Fergusson  (1982) 
reported  that  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  (staff) 
was  ranked  first  and  the  Florida  Governor  was  ranked 
second  by  legislators  when  asked  to  rank  groups  in  order 
of  influence  on  public  school  legislation.  In  this  study 
the  Florida  Governor  and/or  staff  was  ranked  last.  As 
legislators  were  not  asked  to  give  reasons  for  their 
responses,  one  can  only  speculate  about  the  differences  in 
rank.  The  Florida  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
Governor  were  both  up  for  election  in  1986.  Legislators 
may  have  seen  the  incumbents  as  "lame  ducks."  Hence,  they 
may  not  have  had  the  power  of  persuasion  they  had  in  the 
past.  The  legislators  seemed  to  prefer  sources  from 
within  their  own  branch  of  government  or  from  their  own 
districts  rather  than  from  the  executive  branch  of 
government. 


Recommendations 

A combined  and  coordinated  effort  should  be  made  by 
educators  and  political  scientists  to  research  the 
problems  facing  Florida's  educational  system  over  the  next 
20  years.  Practical  solutions  should  be  sought  and  the 
best  way  to  address  the  legislature  with  the  needs  of  the 
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system.  This  would  place  educators  in  a proactive  stance 
rather  than  a reactive  one. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  needs  of  students 
and  not  just  the  need  for  more  money.  Educators  should 
have  the  major  input  into  curriculum  changes  rather  than 
the  legislature.  However,  if  educators  can  not  learn  how 
to  make  their  needs  known  then  the  legislature  will  rely 
on  its  own  staff  to  make  the  changes  they  deem  necessary. 

A study  of  legislators'  opinions  about  specific 
lobbyists  and  the  method  of  lobbying  may  provide 
additional  information  about  why  certain  organizations 
have  more  success  than  others.  This  study  could  include 
organizations  other  than  education  in  order  to  see  if 
educators  can  benefit  from  the  expertise  of  other 
organizations . 

Investigation  should  be  made  into  the  role  of  staff 
members  in  the  drafting  of  legislation.  It  may  be 
the  staff  members  are  becoming  the  silent  legislature. 


that 


APPENDIX  A 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INSTRUMENT 
Please  check  the  appropriate  box. 

Age:  21-30  ( ) 31-40  ( ) 41-50  ( ) 51+  ( ) 

Party  Affiliation:  Republican  ( ) Democrat  ( ) 

Sex:  Male  ( ) Female  ( ) 

Highest  Level  of  Education  Attained:  High  School  ( ) 

Junior  College  ( ) College  ( ) Graduate  ( ) 
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APPENDIX  B 

PREFERRED  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  EDUCATION 


PLEASE  choose  three  of  the  following  sources  of 
information  about  education  that  you  consider  most  helpful 
when  dealing  with  complex  educational  legislation.  Put  a 
1 in  front  of  the  most  valuable,  a 2 before  your  second 
choice,  and  a 3 before  your  third  choice. 


the  governor  and/or  his  staff 

the  commissioner  of  education  and/or  his  staff 
local  school  superintendent  and/or  designated 
lobbyist 

colleagues  in  the  legislature 

Florida  Association  of  School  Administrators 

education  committee  staff  members 

local  school  board  member 

teachers'  organizations 

citizens  interest  groups,  such  as  PTA  or  League  of 
Women  Voters 

Florida  School  Boards  Association 
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